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ABSTRACT 

Offered as a tribute to the growing and fruitful 
spirit of regional cooperation in education in Asia and the Pacific, 
this volume provides a retrospective and prospective view of 
cooperative efforts and conditions in the 28 countries of the region. 
Part One outlines landmark efforts accomplished through a series of ■ 
UNESCO regional conferences beginning in 1962. For example, from 
1978-1935, the Asia and the Pacific Programme of Educational 
Innovation for Development supported almost 600 activities at 
inter-country and national levels, directly involving 11,500 
educators in 24 countries. Activities encompassed universalization of 
primary education; the struggle against illiteracy; development of 
science and technology education; promotion of technical and 
vocational education; development of environmental, population, and 
higher education; training educational personnel; and educational 
planning and administration, facilities development, and research. 
Part Two provides statistical data to document the situation of 
education in the region, including population, income, poverty, life 
expectancy, educational attainment, enrollment, dropout percentages, 
teaching staff, pupil-teacher ratios, expenditures, and illiteracy 
rates. Part* Three details the goals, priorities, and recommendations 
of the Fifth Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and Those 
Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia and the Pacific which met 
in Bangkok in 1985. Part Four describes recommended actions for 
regional education development in the areas of educational planning 
and management, personnel preparation/training, research, 
experimentation and innovation, and international cooperation. 
(NEC) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of the Unesco Regional Office for Education in 
Asia and the Pacific, Bangkok, in publishing this book is to present 
the main developments in education in the region in conspectus. 
This is done from the vantage point of the Fifth Regional Conference 
of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for Economic Plan- 
ning in Asia and the Pacific which met at Bangkok in 1985. 

The Conferences of Ministers of Education convened by Unesco 
have been meeting regularly since 1962. They have reviewed the 
situation of education in the region and identified the priorities for 
future development as well as for inter-country co-operation in asso- 
ciation with international bodies such as Unesco. As the author of 
this book points out, it is these conferences which have established 
the framework within which regional co-operation in education has 
grown and has been contributing to international co-operation. 

The first Regional Conference which met at Tokyo in 1962 was 
attended by Ministers of Education; all subsequent Regional Confer- 
ences (Bangkok, 1965; Singapore 1972; Colombo 1978;^Bangkok 
1985) were attended both by Ministers of Education and Those Res- 
ponsible for Economic Planning in the countries and were convened 
by Unesco with the co-operation of the United Nations Economic 
and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific. The composition of 
the Conferences comprising both education and economic policy- 
makers has served to broaden the perspectives in which the develop- 
ments in education were viewed. As the author points out, each of 
these regional conferences broke new ground or gave renewed im- 
petus to a line of development both at the national and regional 
levels. Many of Unesco's regional programmes in education had their 
beginning in the deliberations and recommendations of the Regional 
Conferences. 

The latest conference in the series, the Fifth Regional Confer- 
ence, commonly referred to as MINEDAP V, met at Bangkok in 1985 
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at the invitation of Unesco and with the co-operation of United 
Nations Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the Pacific. 
The official report of the deliberations of MINEDAP V has been 
published and distributed. But the ideas and the recommendations 
of the Conference call for wider dissemination which, it is hoped, 
will be served by this book. The author of this book, Raja Roy 
Singh, formerly a staff member, was associated as secretary-general 
of all the regional conferences since 1965 and principally responsible 
for preparing the documents for MINEDAP V. In the preparation of 
this book, he has drawn on the deliberations of MINEDAP V, the 
national reports presented to the Conference and, most importantly, 
the working documents of the Conference including the statistical 
presentation. 

The development of education in the region has encountered 
many problems; it has also achieved important results. The spirit of 
inter-country and regional co-operation in education which has devel- 
oped so strongly through the years is surely one of these important 
achievements. The book is offered as a tribute to this growing and 
fruitful spirit of regional co-operation in education in Asia and the 
Pacific. 
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Part One 



ASIA AND THE PACIFIC: 
EVOLVING REGIONAL CO-OPERATION 



Chapter One 



IMAGES OF DIVERSITIES AND UNITIES 



The region* of Asia and the Pacific presents in greater measure 
than any other region in the world a vast spectrum of diversities 
encompassing almost all aspects of life. Geographically, the regional 
area extends literally from pole to pole, from the arctic through the 
equatorial; there are countries of vast land masses and also island 
countries covering ocean areas as extensive as the land masses. Coun- 
tries With the largest populations are to be found in the region and 
also countries with the smallest populations. There is no geogra- 
phical or environmenidl variant which is not found in the region. 

The levels of economic development vary almost as widely, 
from societies at quite early stages of development to others which 
are amongst the most technologically sivanced in the world. The 
paths of development taken by the countries as well as their political 
systems differ as much as the stages of their development. Taken in 
a total view at any moment, it would appear as if several stages of 
history are coalesced in the same space and time. 

Images of diversities also light up the cultural field, reflected 
most sharply in the variety of national languages. It is said that 
linguistically Asia changes every 100 miles! However, in many ways, 
the evolution of the various great languages of Asian countries holds 
a mirror to the multiple processes by which the diversities as well as 
the unities of this vast ri^gion have been fashioned over the centuries. 



* The region as defined by the General Conferencos of UNESCO now (1986) 
covers the following countries: Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, 
Australia, Bangladesh, Bhutan, f urma, China, Democratic Kampuchea, 
Democratic People's Republic ol Korea, Fiji, India, 'Indonesia, Islamic 
Republic of Iran, Japan, Lao People's Democratic Republic, Malaysia, 
Maldives, Mongolia, Nepal, New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, 
Philippines, Republic of Korea, Samoa, Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, 
Sri Lanka, Thailand, Tonga, Turkey, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
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Diversities surely stand out, but they are no more than a part of 
the picture. Running through them are strands of unities - not any 
one 'unity' homogeneous or seamless, but more like weft in a fabric. 
They are commonalities among groups of countries, with their roots 
at times in historical factors and influences and at times in the aspira- 
tions that they share. 

The snared aspirations of many countries in the region have 
had their origin in the emergence of nationalism. This has been in 
modern times by far the most powerful formative influence in the 
countries in all aspects of life, political, economic, social and cultural. 
It formed a watershed, giving to the current decades their unique 
characteristics in the centuries old histories. For very many coun- 
tries, nationalism was bound up with the struggle to achieve political 
independence from colonial domination and this created a sense of 
solidarity among the struggling countries despite the barriers to inter- 
country intercourse created by the colonial dominant structures. 
The creative aspect of nationalism was manifested strikingly in the 
cultural Renaissances which came to flower in many countries. In 
some countries the birth of the national languages may be traced to 
the cultural Renaissance; in all countries it meant a powerful renewal 
of the national languages as an expression of the national identities. 
These cultural Renaissances occurred in different countries in differ- 
ent times and were specific to the national contexts; in many coun- 
tries, the cultural Renaissances and the national freedom movements 
were interlinked as cause and effect However they were also part of 
a larger community of expression which transcended the national 
boundaries and constituted a complex of interacting influences com- 
parable to the cultural exchanges of earlier times. Significantly the 
cultural Renaissances in all cases created a hightened awareness of 
and demand for the development of education in tune with the 
emerging national context. 

The 1940s and 1950s witnessed the achievement of political 
independence by all countries which were in colonial thraldom till 
then. The process of this historical change was in many areas full of 
agonizing divisions and disruptions. The map of the region, as one 
finds it today, was drawn largely by the events of the 1940s and 
1950s. Then followed the period of national reconstruction in which 
the key strategy concept was 'development'. The goal of national 
development has become a shared aspiration of the developing coun- 
tries of the region, with 'planning' as the tool for such development. 
The paths to national development are taken differently by different 




countries; the techniques of planning are also different; the overall 
goal of development, however, arises from the aspirations which they 
hold in common, despite the differences in the political systems and 
ideologies. The progress toward achieving national development on a 
self-sustaining basis has been uneven and in consequence the differ- 
ences, even among the developing countries of the region, have not 
narrowed. However, the gathering momentum of development and 
the pace of industrialization and modernization in many countries 
are creating new economic structures, encompassing groups of coun- 
tries for the purpose of technical and economic co-operation and 
joint action. 

The impact of Western *^nce and technology, the national 
freedom movements, the cultural Renaissances, the rising aspirations 
of national development - they belong to the current times; the 
images of unities form and reform. The region has other unities 
which go back from recent times to the early centuries, and they 
have inspired the cultural expressions and outlook profoundly. 

The picture of Asia as a 'hermit continent', plunged in thought 
while the legions thundered past, is totally unrelated to reality. The 
region of Asia and the Pacific has, since the sixth century BC to the 
modern times, a continuous history of extensive cultural interactions 
on a scale that no other part of the world has experienced. These 
interactions cannot be neatly labelled and classified as so much cul- 
tural, so much moral, so much religious, so much political and so on. 
Their power lay precisely in the fact that they covered all aspects and 
levels of life and gave life meaning and significance transcending 
geographical origins or boundaries. Thus each encounter was a trans- 
formation and not merely a transfusion, and became a new beginning 
in the ascent of man. The great religious and moral systems of 
thought and sensibility which were cradled in Asia, were borne to 
different parts of the continent by a dynamics that seemed to inhere 
in their messages. Thus the first great turning point was surely the 
era around the sixth and fifth centuries BC - the springtime of Asian 
thought when Buddhism, Confucianism, LaoTzu and Brahminism 
arose and emerged in the international commerce of thought. The 
following 1,500 years witnessed the most creative interactive pro- 
cesses at work which brought about profound transformations in 
all spheres of life in almost all the areas which now comprise the 
different national boundaries. The next great turning point was 
the advent of Islam on the Asian continent and the oceanic and 
coastal regions, transforming extensive areas and many peoples 




and providing another focal point of unity and brotherhood. These 
influences released by the new visions of man and the universe, 
created in the region, through many centuries, communities of 
thought and cultural expression which were uniquely specific to 
different situations and at the same time linked to wider entities. 

All t'ne great systems of thought and conduct included also 
v'\em of education and associated with them were quite distinguish- 
able forms and structures of education. Thus arose the traditions of 
education rooted in Buddhism, Confucianism, Hinduism and islam. 
An integral part of these educational traditions was the movement 
and exchange of scholars between countries and the institutions of 
higher learning. These traditions held through the countries till they 
were either uprooted or weakened and supplanted in the nineteenth 
century as the tide of western technical prowess reached the ancient 
continent. And this in turn released new forces, marking changes in 
the movement of history never known before. New patterns of civil- 
ization and thought dominated by science and technology and new 
modes of industrial and economic organization took their place in 
the multi-strands of the region. Associated with these new patterns 
of civilisation were r ^w practices of education based on mass base 
education. The impact of these educational ideas was deeper than 
that of any other single factor. Many of the ancient traditions in 
education gradually merged into the new practices or were complete- 
ly supplanted by the latter. Also, the new modes of educat.on as 
they began to find their roots were influenced in many ways by 
the ancient traditions. 

The diversities and unities have been the warp and weft of the 
region's ways of life, cultures, historical memories and aspirations. 
The following pages set out these diversities and commonalities in 
one segment - education. 
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Chapter Two 



REGIONAL COOPERATION IN EDUCATION: 
THE LANDMARKS 



Ministers' poh'cy conferences 

The period 1960-1962 was the first landmark in the evolu- 
tion of regional co-operation in education and also significant in 
UNESCO's programme and action. It saw the beginning of a wide- 
ranging series of activities which brought together in co-operation 
the countries of the region and international organizations, with the 
aim of providing support and assistance for national policies and 
initiatives for educational development. 

Responding to the member countries' wishes to consult each 
other and pool ideas and experiences, UNESCO, in the late 1950s 
and early 1960s, convened in all regions the first round of regional 
conferences of Ministers of Education. The first of these conferences 
was for Latin America and the Caribbean, held in Lima in 1956. 

Karachi Plan and the Tokyo Meeting of Ministers of Education 
(MINEDAS 1-1962) 

In Asia*, the first activity was a meeting of the representatives 
of the governments, which met in Karachi and drew up a regional 
plan for the provision of compulsory primary education in the region. 
This was the first e+tempt at drawing up a region-wide plan for edu- 
cation. It was published by UNESCO under the title The needs of 
Asia in primary education (1961, UNESCO) and is known as the 
Karachi Plan. This was followed by the convening of the first meet- 
ing of Ministers of Education of Asian Member States participating in 
the Karachi Plan (Tokyo, 1962). The ministerial meeting (it was 



* Till 1974, the region comprised Member States of Asia. Since then the region 
also includes the Member States in the Pacific. 
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the first in a series of ministerial conferences and is referred to as 
MINEDAS I) considered and adopted the Karachi Plan, and thus 
focused collective attention in Asia on the central problem of mil- 
lions of children without access to educational opportunities. The 
problem is still with us, though on a smaller scale, nearly 25 years 
after attention was first drawn to it. 

The Karachi Plan recommended that 'every country of this 
region should provide a system of universal, compulsory and free 
primary education of seven years or more within a period of not 
more than 20 years (1960-1980)'. It stressed that to achieve this 
goal, the rate of expansion reached in the previous decade of the 
1950s should be doubled. It envisaged that by 1980 investment in 
education would rise to 4-5 per cent of GNP. 

The first ministerial meeting (MINEDAS I) endorsing the 
Karachi Plan proposed that it be extended to coverall levels of edu- 
cation - primary, secondary, higher and adult - in each of the coun- 
tries and for the region in the form of an 'Asian Model'. 

The Karachi Plan and MINEDAS I set in train many activities. 
On UNESCO's side, they "ed to the establishment of UNESCO's re- 
gional structure comprising a regional office for education at Bang- 
kok and three regional centres, one for the training of educational 
planners (New Deiiii), one for the training of teacher educators 
(Manila), and one for school buildings and facilities (initially in Ban- 
dung, later in Colombo). Teams of educational planning experts were 
provided to the countries to help them develop the national projec- 
tions of educational development, as recommended by MINEDAS I. 

The fact that the quantitative target of the Karachi Plan so 
dramatically expressed was not reached by 1980 should not be 
allowed to obscure the deep and abiding impact that the Plan and 
MINEDAS I had, notably in three areas. 

First, the Karachi Plan and MINEDAS I set the frame for 
regional co-operation in education which the following years have 
made stronger and abiding. Without doubt, regional co-operation in 
Asia and the Pacific is now a factor of profound significance; it is a 
form of collective action and mutual help by the countries. 

Second, the Karachi Plan put primary education and the prob- 
lem of educational deprivation squarely in the middle of the stage for 
the planners and others responsible for the distribution and alloca- 
tion of resources in the countries. 

8 
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Third, the Karachi Plan and MINEDAS I made a significant 
contribution towards strengthening national capacities in educational 
planning within the framework of overall development planning. 
The first educational plans in most countries in Asia were developed 
around the early 1960s and bore the imprint of the contribution of 
the Karachi Plan. 

The Bangkok Regional Conference (MINEDAS II - 1965) 

The regional conference held in Bangkok in 1965 was the first 
conference in the region to which both the Ministers of Education 
and the Ministers of Economic Planning were invited. This is now 
the established pattern. (The full title of the Bangkok Conference 
was, 'Conference of Ministers of Education and Ministers Respon- 
sible for Economic Planning of Member States in Asia' (MINEDAS 
II). 

The major theme of the conference was consideration of 'The 
Asian Model of Educational Development: perspective for 1965- 
1980', which was developed following the recommendation of 
MINEDAS I at Tokyo. 

The purpose of the Asian Model was threefold: first, it was an 
attempt to visualize in quantitative terms the prospectives of educa- 
tional development in Asia until 1980. Secondly, it was designed to 
illustrate the interrelationship of some of the main factors involved 
in educational development and to show how they may be viewed in 
different combinations. Thirdly, it sought to draw attention to some 
of the important implications for educational development that be- 
come evident when specific data are examined systematically and 
quantitatively as was done in the Model. The use of modern com- 
puters gave great flexibility by allowing quantification of policy 
alternatives for different levels and types of education and for coun- 
tries in the region classified into groups by their present level of 
development. 

MINEDAS II gave renewed impetus to the efforts in the coun- 
tries to plan the development of education in an integrated manner, 
not only quantitatively but also qualitatively. The qualitative para- 
meters were, to the maximum extent possible, built into the growth 
patterns. 

In primary education, MINEDAS II retained the Karachi Plan 
target of full enrolment by 1980, subject to the recognition that 
some countries would achieve the target well before 1980 and some 
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would go beyond 1980. The emphasis was put on the reduction of 
drop-outs in reaching the target and increased attention to the train- 
ing of teachers including in-service training. 

At the secondary level, MINEDAS II recommended a funda- 
mental structural change with the main emphasis on technical/tech- 
nical-based studies which, it was proposed, should be able to take 30 
per cent of the second-level enrolment. Teacher training conducted 
at the second level would be upgraded to the third level. 

At the third level, emphasis was on the diversification of the 
institutional structures with priority being given to non-university 
types of institutions. The other fundamental change was envisaged 
in the composition of the enrolment, namely 55 per cent of the 
third-level enrolment which was recommended to be in science, 
science-based and technological studies. MINEDAS II further 
strengthened the trend in regional co-operation which was started by 
the Tokyo Meeting (1962). 

Looking back on the contributions of MINEDAS II which has 
had a continuing impact over the past 20 years, the following call for 
special mention. 

Firstly, the Asian Model and its methodology, and the formula- 
tion of national projections that preceded it, made an important 
contribution to the preparation of educational development plans 
which were in process in many countries. The concept of educa- 
tional planning as a tool of educational development in the frame- 
work of overall development was now becoming an accepted wisdom. 
MINEDAS II was an important stage in this process. 

Secondly, MINEDAS II gave a powerful impulse to the reorgan- 
ization and development of science education, notably at the school 
level. MINEDAS H's recommendation on science education set in 
train a growing number of programme activities in the region for 
renovating and modernizing science curricula, preparing new text- 
books and teaching materials, and improving the training of science 
teachers; science education centres (for curriculum development, 
etc.) began to be established, a number of which were directly 
assisted by UNESCO. 

Thirdly, MINEDAS II was the first ministerial-level conference 
which drew attention to the inequalities in educational opportunities, 
specially in the education of girls and women. 

Fourthly, educational research which was in an incipient stage 
in the developing region was highlighted by MINEDAS II, which led 
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to a regional programme in educational research centered on the 
National Institute of Educational Research of Japan, with the sup- 
port of UNESCO. 

The Singapore Conference (MINEDAS III - 1971) 

MINEDAS 1 1 1 was, according to the newly established pattern, a 
regional conference of ministers of education and those responsible 
for economic planning in Asia. It carried out a wide-ranging review 
of the trends and directions of educational development in the region, 
wider in scope than was undertaken by any of the earlier conferences. 
It drew attention to a slowing down in the nace of educational 
expansion generally, and to quite marked shortfalls in the targets 
foreshadowed in the Asian Model, particularly those relating to tech- 
nical and vocational education at the secondary level, and science 
and science-based studies at the higher level. 

The resolutions and recommendations of MINEDAS III also 
covered much wider and more varied ground: educational policy, 
educational planning and management, structures and content of 
education, teacher education, adult education and literacy, new 
methods and techniques, educational research, science education, 
technical education and training, rural development, international 
and regional co-operation. Indeed, MINEDAS II I can be said to have 
identified the leading sectors of educational development which have 
provided, and continue to provide, the framework for action for the 
following decades. Some of its recommendations broke new ground; 
for example, its recommendation for the promotion of population 
education. It was also the first MINED conference in Asia which 
addressed the problem of higher education. 

The most notable contribution of MINEDAS III was in pro- 
posing new forms of regional and international co-operation. Indeed 
regional co-operation, its objectives and modalities emerged as the 
pervasive theme of the conference, and its recommendations have 
had a determining effect on the evolution of UNESCO's regional 
programmes and the regional structures. 

The basic approach of MINEDAS III to regional co-operation 
lay in the recognition that the relationship of co-operation is not one 
of a 'donor' on the one hand, and a receiving 'beneficiary' on the 
other. Each participating country has something to give and some- 
thing to receive; these capacities of ideas, skills and experience have 
evolved in all the countries and their mobilization for common 
sharing should be the substance of inter-country and regional co- 
operation. 1 -| 
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Inter-country, and indeed any international assistance, cannot 
be productive if it seeks to impose on a country an externally con- 
ceived 'model' of educational action. Such action has to arise from 
the perceptions and acceptances of the national milieu. 

MINEDAS III broke new ground in another area by empha- 
sizing the critical importance of educational innovations which are 
indispensable, in the context of financial and other constraints, for 
educational development in the region. It recommended educational 
innovations as a priority area in inter-country and regional co-oper- 
ation. 

These recommendations of MINEDAS III led UNESCO to pro- 
mote inter-country networking of national centres and programmes 
as the principal medium of regional co-operation in sharing of experi- 
ences and expertise. The approach was adopted in different regional 
programmes with which UNESCO was associated, and has continued 
to be the single most important modality of co-operative action in 
education. A new programme was initiated by UNESCO based on 
the principles of co-operation discussed by MINEDAS III, namely, 
the Asian Programme of Educational Innovation for Development 
(APEID).* The General Conference of UNESCO, at its seventeenth 
session in 1972, approved the establishment of a centre to provide 
co-ordinating services to APEID - the Asian Centre of Educational 
Innovation for Development (ACEID). 

Asia and the Pacific Programme of Educational Innovation for 
Development (APEID). APEID is a co-operative endeavour of Mem- 
ber States sharing a commonality of outlook towards education link- 
ed to development. It is designed as technical co-operation among 
developing countries in partnership with the developed countries of 
the region and international bodies having similar objectives. It is 
based on the participating Member States' national goals and their 
commitment to the development of education related to these goalb, 
in the context of their particular political, social and economic 
systems. 

APEID was designed and developed jointly by the Member 
States, and its activities are implemented and supervised through 
institutions associated with it. The relationship between the partici- 
pating Member States is based on reciprocity, mutual learning and 
self-reliance. 



The name was later changed to Asia and the Pacific Programme of Educa- 
tional Innovation for Development, with the same acronym, APEID. 
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The main objectives of APE! D are: to promote awareness of the 
need for Innovation and of possibilities for change; to promote 
understanding of the processes and practices of innovation and to 
Identify and stimulate Innovative activities and co-operative action 
among the Member States; to assist the Member States in strengthen- 
ing ongoing national programmes which are developing innovations 
dealing with one or more aspects of development-oriented education; 
and to promote the inter-country transfer of experiences and techni- 
cal co-operation, particularly through exchange activities, advisory 
services and Information. 

Following MINEDAS 1 11, and soon after the seventeenth session 
of the General Conference of UNESCO, all UNESCO's Member 
States in the region were invited to participate in APEID. Sixteen 
Member States responded to the Invitation of the Director-General 
and attended the first Programme Development Meeting. The partici- 
pation of Member States has steadily increased, and at present the 
following 24 Member States are participating In the programme: 
Afghanistan, Australia, Bangladesh, China, Fiji, India, Indonesia, Iran. 
Japan, Lao People's Democratic Republic, Malaysia, Maldives, Nepal, 
New Zealand, Pakistan, Papua New Guinea, Philippines, Republic of 
Korea, Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Tonga. 
Turkey, and Western Samoa. 

APEID Is not an institution or an organization; It Is a mode of 
Inter-country co-operation for mutual help in educational endeavour. 
It li« regional and sub-regional and at the same time national in nature 
and scope, as it addresses itself to the problems Identified jointly by 
and In association with the participating Member States. It is there- 
fore referred to as a Programme. Its institutional framework consists 
of: Associated Centres of APEID, National Development Groups, 
Regional Consultation Process; and the Asian Centre of Educational' 
Innovation for Development. 

Associated Centres are institutions of a Member State or an 
Intergovernmental body of Member States which are associated with 
APEID at the instance of the concerned governments. They are 
mostly individual institutions which have gained a measure of com- 
petence in innovation and produced a body of shareable experiences, 
and have joined the Programme to contribute to and benefit from 
the exchanges of Insights, skills and expertise promoted under the 
Programme. 

The Programme has encouraged extensive and continuous con- 
tacts with innovative centres, including several outside the education 
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field such as agriculture, health and nutrition, social welfare, mass 
media, industrial and manpower planning, science and technology, 
urban planning and information services. 

The number of Associated Centres has grown rapidly over the 
years. To start with, there were 12 in 1973-1974; by early 1986 the 
number had grown to 164, out of which three are regional centres 
and the rest national institutions and organizations. The activities 
under the Programme are mostly carried out by these centres. 

National Development Groups have been established by all the 
participating Member States to identify and stimulate, at the national 
level, educational innovation, the facilitation of a better flow of 
information and experiences, and the monitoring and evaluation of 
educational activities. National Development Groups also assist the 
Associated Centres in their work. At the regional level, they serve to 
liaise with the participating Member States and ACEID. They play a 
crucial role in selecting appropriate inputs and participants to APEID 
activities. 

The regional consultation process is embodied mainly in the 
regional consultation meetings which are held periodically for the 
review of the Programme and for developing new activities. Since 
the inception of the Programme, nine regional consultation meetings 
have been organized and have served as an essential means for the 
renewal and refinement of the Programme and in keeping its prior- 
ities in tune with the educational concerns of the Member States. 

The Asian Centre of Educational Innovation for Development 
(ACEID) which is an integral part of the UNESCO Regional Office 
for Education in Asia and the Pacific, functions as a facilitator of the 
Programme especially by promoting inter-country co-operative 
action, serving as a catalytic agent for stimulating innovations in the 
countries, identifying gaps and growth points in national efforts, and 
developing information materials and promoting the exchange of 
educational media resources. ACEID provides or organizes technical 
support to the Associated Centres whenever needed, serving in this 
regard as a resource base. One of its notable activities is the develop- 
ment and dissemination of itiformation and materials on educational 
development and innovations. 

APEID is an open-ended programme which is designed to adapt 
and respond, on a continuing basis, to the emerging problems and 
concerns in educational development which, in the perception of 
the participating Member States, are amenable to collective and 
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co-operative action. These problems and concerns are approached 
selectively in the context of national development goals set by each 
Member State and those identified by the Regional Ministerial Con- 
ferences. The programme areas so selected as priorities become the 
focal points for concentrated action both at inter-country and coun- 
try levels. As the outcomes of programme activities merge into the 
main stream of action in the Member States, these programme areas 
give way to other priority problems and concerns. The regional con- 
sultation process is the l<ey mechanism by which the dynamics of 
programme renewal is generated and maintained. 

The plans of action of APE ID are developed for a five-year 
programming cycle and centre on the selected priority programme 
areas. There is, however, also a built-in mechanism of annual review 
and periodic evaluation for adjustment and modification of work" 
plans in ordor to keep them in tune with the national priorities for 
regional co-operation in education. APEID, thus, evolves on a 'roll- 
ing plan' b^sis, annually and by programming cycle. 

First programming cycle (1974-1977). In the light of 
MINEDAS III deliberations and the work of the regional consulta- 
tion process, six programme areas were identified for regional co- 
operative action in educational innovations: 

1 . New orientations and structures in education. With the grow- 
ing awareness of the inadequacy of the traditional forms of educa- 
tion, a numbv of Member States have in recent years initiated 
experiments which are intended to develop alternative structures and 
non-formal education modes. 

2. IVIanagement of educational innovation. The objective of this 
programme area was to contribute to strengthening the national 
capacities for developing and implementing programmes of educa- 
tional innovation. 

3. Curriculum development. Qualitative change in the output 
of an education system stems in the final analysis from a change in 
the teaching/learning process, in which curriculum is a key factor. 
Curriculum change and innovation was seen as an energizing agent in 
education related to development. 

4. Educational tecfmology has been growing quite rapidly in 
many countries of th. "egion, both in the form of specific techniques 
such as educational raaio or television, and in the form of the appli- 
cation of systematic knowledge to the practical problems of educa- 
tion. 
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5. New structures and methods in teacher training. The main 
thrust of this programme area was on new structures and methods in 
teacher education which are related to national development goals 
and basic functional education. Teacher training in this context was 
seen as organically linked with curriculum development. 

6. Science education. In the broad field of curriculum and in- 
struction, science education has been an important concern of almost 
all the Member States in Asia. In APEID, high priority was accorded 
in this programme area to developing the programmes of science in 
basic education, linking science education to environment, the prob- 
lems of everyday living and to rural development. 

The second cycle (1978-1981) retained the same areas as the 
ones that guided the first cycle, but the scope of the Programme was 
expanded and certain lines of emphasis realigned in the light of 
MINEDASO IV. Seven programme areas were identified for action, 
namely: 

i) Non-formal and alternative structures in education; 

ii) Administration and management of educational innovation; 

iii) Curriculum development; 

iv) Educational technology; 

v) Training of teachers, teacher educators and other educational 
personnel; 

vi) Science (including mathematics) and technology education; 

vii) Vocational and technical education (a new area). 

The programmes for the third cycle (1982-1986) were identi- 
fied by the regional consultation process, an important framework 
for the reviews being given in UNESCO's Second Medium-Term Plan 
(1984-1989) as approved by the General Conference of UNESCO at 
its Fourth Extraordinary Session (1982). 

1. Universalization of education: Access to education at first 
level by both formal and non-formal means 

Universalization of primary education is accorded high priority, 
with the activities focused on three main elements, namely, exten- 
sion of educational opportunities for all children, with special em- 
phasis on girls' education as well as educational opportunities for the 
deprived and disadvantaged population groups; secondly, retention 
of children in learning situations so that they are able to achieve the 
essential learning gains; and thirdly, raising the efficiency of the 
system as a learning system. 
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2. Education for promotion o^' scientific and technological com- 
petence and creativity 

Science and technology education was an important programme 
area during both the first and second cycles of APEID. The major 
focus of the activities during the first cycle was science as an integral 
part of basic functional education and linking science eH'jcation to 
real-life situations. During the second cycle this focus continued, 
with emphasis on development of instructional materials and low- 
cost science equipment. 

The main aim of the third-cycle activities is on development of 
scientific attitudes, understandings and skills among populations, 
both in and out-of-school, through a programme of 'Science for AM'. 
Special attention has been given to the development of 'open com- 
petence' and to nurturing of talent, and creating a climate of public 
understanding supportive of scientific and technological creativity. 

3. Education and work 

This programme area represents a new phase of evolution in 
APEID which earlier started as vocational and technical education. 
The emphasis of programme activities in the third cycle is on the 
incorporation of work and work experience in general education, 
notably in the reorientation of secondary education, and the mod- 
ernization and development of vocational and technical education. 

4. Education and rural development 

Education plays an important and indispensable role in rural 
developn ^nt - as a force as well as a mechanism to achieve inter- 
sectoral co-operation and make people aware of the need for devel- 
opment in order to prepare them to face the challenge of develop- 
ment endeavours. 

5. Educational technology with stress on mass media and low- 
cost instructional materials 

The programme area has continued from the first cycle. In the 
third cycle, the focal points of activities are instructional materials, 
textbooks and reading materials; distance learning techniques at the 
school level; and application of informatics to education. 

6. Professional support services and training of educational 
personnel 

As the education systems in the participating countries are 
undergoing enormous changes and even more fundamental reorien- 
tation is being planned for the future, the focus of the activities in 
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the third cycle has shifted to professional support services and train- 
ing of educational personnel at all levels. The main aim of activities 
in this area is now on strengthening structures, organizations and 
methods for preparing and updating staff competencies to meet 
changing needs, and providing professional support based on research 
and evaluation. 

7. Co-operative studies and innovative projects of research-based 
experimentation related to educational development 

This programme area brings together some of the strands which 
were developed in the earlier; cycles and adds to them new dimen- 
sions, especially the emphasis, on the one hand, on research and 
research-based experimentations in innovation and, on the other 
hand, on the renewing powers in the education process, namely, 
moral education, aesthetic education and cultural identity. 

UNESCO's APEID programme has been ten years in operation, 
growing from its beginnings in MINEDAP III to a wide and diversi- 
fied range of co-operative links among Member States, national insti- 
tutions and organizations and educational workers, \ Dund together 
by commonality oi resolve for mutual help. 

The programming experience in the three cycles has underlined 
the need for the programme to retain its evolutionary character, 
moving on to new directions in concert with all the constituent com- 
ponents that form the Programme. 

The Colombo Conference (MINEDASO IV 1978) 

There were some important changes in the composition of the 
regional conference between Singapore (1971, MINEDAS Ml) and its 
convention at Colombo (1978). The countries in the Pacific area 
became members of the region which consequentially changed the 
title to Asia and Oceania,* 

The number of countries which were Member States of 
UNESCO had increased, and for the first time the representation at 
the conference covered all countries of Asia. 

As in the previous conferences, the trends in development and 
in policies were reviewed by MINEDASO IV, reaffirming thus a very 
useful sense of continuity from one ministerial conference to another. 



* The acronym for the conference became MINEDASO. Later the reference 
to 'Oceania' was changed to 'the Pacific' and the conference acronym 
MINEDAP has since been used. 
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The Conference then addressed what it perceived as the major issues 
of educational policies for the decade of the 1980s. These were 
clustered around four themes. MINEDASO IV went well beyond the 
formulations o* earlier conferences in giving to education its ethical 
dimension. For example, almost all earlier conferences had referred 
to educational inequalities, MINEDASO IV articulated this theme as 
a priority for action in order to realize equal access to education by 
all groups of population. Similarly the linkage of education reform 
policies and plans with culture along with the economic and social 
aspects was stressed and reaffirmed, thus going beyond the earlier 
almost exclusive preoccupation v^^ith the economic aspects. 

While the Colombo Conference renewed the endorsement of 
priorities for educational actions which needed continued atten- 
tion in the countries (educational planning and management, teacher 
education, curriculum reform, etc.) it opened up new problem 
areas for reflection and action at the regional level. Notable was 
MINEDASO's attention to the problem of higher education in the 
region and its emphasis on reform action in this field. Traditionally 
international organizations have ignored or fought shy of higher edu- 
cation in the developing countries generally, and in Asia in particular. 
MINEDASO's initiative led the way to a regional programme in 
higher education under UNESCO and UNDP sponsorship which has 
made possible exchanges of experience and expertise among the 
countries in the region. 

Another area to which MINEDASO IV gave special attention 
was the promotion of girls' and women's education, education of the 
deprived and disadvantaged populations and the provision of educa- 
tional opportunities for special groups such as nomadic and tribal. 

International and regional co-operation was in MINEDASO IV 
(as in MINEDAS III) a focal point of discussion.. One of the signifi- 
cant contributions of MINEDASO IV was its recommendations to 
UNESCO to establish a standing advisory committee composed of 
the representatives of the Member States which should meet at least 
once every two years in between the ministerial conferences in order 
to follow up the recommendations of the ministerial conferences and 
generally to reinforce regional co-operation through systematic and 
regular consultation among the Member States. This recommenda- 
tion was a response to the concern that many felt about a certain 
lack of continuity of thought and action from one regional confer- 
ence to another. The General Conference of UNESCO at its twen- 
tieth session authorized the constitution of a standing advisory 
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committee for Asia and the Pacific, which has met every two years to 
carry out its mandate. An important landmark in the development 
of UNESCO's programmes in the region would have been reached 
when the standing advisory committee is also involved in advising on 
any new programmes proposed for the region; this extension of the 
mandate has been recommended by MINEDAP V (the Bangkok Con- 
ference of 1985). 

When the Fifth Regional Conference (MINEDAP V) met at 
Bangkok in March 1985, the ins Jtion of the regional ministerial 
conference had spanned about 25 , -ars. ""he number of countries in 
the region and those participating in the conferences had increased - 
from 18 countries in the first ministerial conference (1962) to 31 
countries in MINEDAP V, representing 63 per cent of the world's 
population. 

The landmarks - where do they lead? 

What has been the contribution of the regional conferences? 
How effective have they been, and for what purposes? 

Looking back, one is struck by the fact that the MINED con- 
ferences have been one of the important vehicles in the region for 
leading ideas and concepts, many of which found lodgement, with 
time lags of various durations, in the thinking and practices at tho 
national level. The obvious examples are the concept of educational 
planning and its relation to overall development planning; education 
for all; literacy and development; non-formal education. However, 
this was not a case of a leading idea being injected from outside. 
Rather, the problems and needs in the countries were articulated in 
the 'leading ideas' as responses to such problems and needs. The 
regional forum of discussion and debate helped to bring them into 
focus more clearly; it was a process of crystallization rather than of 
injection or guidance or targetting. In the earlier MINED conferen- 
ces, these did seem to be an attempt to set the course which the 
participating countries might follow, but this phase was soon over; 
the Bangkok Conference of 1965 was the watershed dividing the 
earlier approach from the latter developments. 

By the same symbiotic processes, MINEDs have contributed to 
raising the level of awareness of the multifaceted aspects of educa- 
tional development. In the 1950s and early 1960s, educational 
development was linked to a narrow view of economic growth, and 
this preoccupation is indeed discernible in the early MINEDs. In the 
Tokyo Conference (1962) - which gave such a powerfu' impulse to 
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primary education - and more elaborately the Asian Model (Bang- 
kok Conference 1965), the economic growth imperative is dominant- 
ly present. Progressively the concept of educational planning has 
gained in depth and comprehensiveness. Quality in education, educa- 
tion's function in the preservation and renewal of the cultural heri- 
tage, moral education, the concern for social equity, and justice - all 
these are essential elements in educational development as they 
are in national development. MINEDAS III, MINEDASO IV and 
MINEDAP V have carried this message unequivocally. The underly- 
ing concepts have influenced policy thinking in the countries in a 
very substantial way. 

While the MINEDs have contributed greatly to raising the level 
of awareness of the problems and the possibilities of solution, have 
they contributed in the same degree to the implementation of these 
leading ideas? The evidence would appear to be mixed, which is not 
surprising, given the diversities in the stages of development of the 
countries. Target-setting at the regional level as attempted in the 
Karachi Plan and the Tokyo Conference (1962) did not translate into 
national targets. The more flexible approach adopted in the Asian 
Model and the Bangkok Conference (1965) appears to have been 
more helpful in the practical task of developing educational targets 
at the national level. 

In Asia and the Pacific the MINEDs have been the most impor- 
tant influence in promoting and cementing regional co-operation in 
education. With the diversities of economic, political and social sys- 
tems in the region, the impetus for co-operation is by no means self- 
generative. MINEDs have been the medium for region-wide co- 
operation, which in turn has led to other co-operative associations of 
countries at sub-regional or bi-lateral levels; e.g. Southeast Asian 
Ministers of Education Organization. The institutional organization 
of MINEDs itself reflects the development of the co-operative 
dimension. To start with, a MINED was a single conference event 
that occurred at the invitation of UNESCO periodically, with an 
??Q7'^? '^^ convening agency. The Singapore Conference 
(19/1) proposed a 'continuing secretariat' for MINED and the 
Colombo Conference (1978) gave substance to it in the form of a 
standing advisory committee for follow-up of MINED recommenda- 
tions and for preparing the next MINED. 

The contribution of MINEDs has been decisive in the evolu- 
tion of UNESCO's action in the region, both in the organizational 
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structure and the programmes. All these regional programmes trace 
their origin to the recommendations of MINEDs. The role of 
MINED in initiating a regional programme grew rather fitfully in the 
past, but now it is clearly gaining strength since the Colombo Con- 
ference (1978). 

The MINEDs have, in their collective d'jiiberations, identified 
priorities in educational development which also served as guidelines 
for regional co-operation. The exact order of priorities would of 
course differ from country to country, but the process of 'prioritiz- 
ation' has been an important element in the educational planning 
procedures at the national level. The deliberations of MINEDAP V 
(1985) summed up the following priorities for regional co-operation. 

The first set of priorities stems from the concerns for social 
equity and the political commitment of Member States to provide 
'education for all' through the universalization of primary education 
and achievement of universal literacy by the year 2000. This will 
require strong measures to develop effective planning and implemen- 
tation capabilities at the national level, including efficient manage- 
ment information systems. 

A second set of priorities derives from the concern for improve- 
ment of the quality of education, especially its relevance to scientific 
and technological development, and from the need to enhance the 
contribution of education to social, economic and cultural develop- 
ment. 'Science for All' is one area within this set. Another area is 
higher education, and the third area is technological and technical- 
based education. 

nie ttiirdset of priorities concerns the improvement of educa- 
tional planning and management, the training and preparation of 
educational personnel, and the promotion of innovation to enable 
the entire education system to respond to rapidly changing socio- 
economic and cultural demands in a context of increasing resource 
constraints. 

The application of these three sets of priorities would no doubt 
vary from country to country, but there are ample indications that 
these are recognized and shared by most countries in the region. 

UNESCO's regional education programmes 

UNESCO's activities in the region are extensive in scope and 
coverage, and it is not intended to describe them; nor would this be 
possible within the limits of this publication. However, some of the 
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current programmes are presented here which relate to the priorities 
identified by MINEDAP V (1985) and which exemplify the variety 
of forms in which regional co-operative activities are carried out. 

The Asian and Pacific Programme of Educational Innovation for 
Development (APEID), described earlier in some detail, is the most 
compehensive of the regional programmes in terms of the substantive 
areas it covers, the numbers of countries and their nationals involved 
and the variety of the modes of operation. For example, in the 
period 1978-1985 APE ID carried out or supported almost 600 
activities at inter-country and at national levels, involving directly 
1 1 ,500 educators in 24 countries of the region. 

Universalization of primary education (UPE). Action for the 
promotion of UPE is being taken within the framework of APEID. 

A joint project was initiated on how to meet the educational 
needs of young people without schooling or with incomplete school- 
ing and a series of national workshops were held in the participating 
countries. The findings of these national workshops were then 
synthesized for sharing and diffusion regionally; the progress of UPE 
is monitored co-operatively and to this end the countries carried out 
national studies on UPE. 

One of the persistent problems relating to UPE is drop-out and 
a study was made of the drop-out problem as it occurs in several 
countries in the region through case studies prepared by national 
teams (India, Malaysia, Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, Sri Lanka, 
Thailand). Following the case studies, national teams visited other 
countries to investigated how the problem was being met. 

The learning needs of young people were studied in-depth and 
a co-operative project was developed by a task force on 'raising the 
achievement level of children at the primary level'. The project is 
now in full operation. 

Curriculum development at the primary level is directly related 
to the learning needs of young people. An APEID project was ini- 
tiated on integrating subject areas in the curriculum at the primary 
level followed by a regional training course to prepare curriculum 
development personnel for handling integrated subject areas. The 
problem of textbooks and reading materials, with particular refer- 
ence to the achievement level in reading at the primary level, was 
considered at a regional seminar organized by the UNESCO Regional 
Office for Education in Asia and the Pacific (ROEAP) in co-opera- 
tion with the Department of Education of the Government of New 
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Zealand (1983). Following the regional seminar, support was given 
to the participating countries to organize national-level workshops 
for training of personnel. The problems of multiple-class teaching 
and large classes at the primary level have been studied and the 
experiences are disseminated among the countries. 

Curriculum development has figured prominently in the activi- 
ties comprising inter-country study visits of curriculum specialists 
and mobile training teams. 

MIN^DASO IV stressed the importance of moral education and 
the teaching of culture in school. The National Institute of Educa- 
tional Research, Tokyo, in co-operation with APEID, carried out a 
co-operative study on moral education, with the participation of the 
Member States in the region. The project started with a regional 
workshop in 1978 and was completed in 1980. The outcome of the 
project has been published and widely disseminated. 

Struggle against illiteracy. The problem of illiteracy received 
particular attention in the Declaration of MINEDASO IV and that 
of MINEDAP V. 

Although the problem of illiteracy has been overcome in a num- 
ber of countries in the region, thus demonstrating the possibility of 
vanquishing illiteracy in a relatively short time span, it still remains 
a major problem and preoccupation in other countries. In recent 
years, many of the countries have announced policies which accord 
priority to the eradication of illiteracy. UNESCO has sought to assist 
them by strengthening co-operative action among them and by en- 
hancing their national capacities for planning and implementation. 
UNESCO's activities for promoting literacy in the region fall into 
three broad categories: 

a) Regional training activities in support of national efforts in 
literacy, including the preparation and publication of training 
materials; 

b) Support to national programmes and activities at the request 
of the Member States concerned; 

c) Promotion of inter-country exchanges of information, ex- 
perience and personnel. 

A series of regional training activities have been carried out 
since 1979, notably: 

a) Planning, administration and monitoring of literacy pro- 
grammes (India 1979, Thailand 1982, Pakistan 1983); 
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b) Development of curricular, motivational, instructional and 
follow-up materials, including those for media (Ho Chi Minh 
City, Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, 1980); 

c) Research and evaluation (Jakarta, Indonesia, 1981); 

d) A field operational seminar on literacy (China, 1982); and 

e) The Asian Cultural Centre for Unesco (Tokyo) and Unesco/ 
ROEAP jointly organized a regional workshop on the prepar- 
ation of literacy follow-up materials (1983). 

Training 'modules' for use in national training programmes have 
also been prepared. Another series of publications on literacy deals 
with national experiences in post-literacy. Considering the growing 
number of new literates and semi-literates emerging from the primary 
schools and literacy programmes in the region, the issue of follow-up 
work appears a matter of increasing importance, as well as an area in 
which an exchange of national experiences can be particularly fruit- 
ful. As a means for promoting such exchanges, the authors commis- 
sioned to prepare the studies of their nation's policies and experi- 
ences in post-literacy work participated in inter-country visits in 
1981. National studies of literacy have been prepared by Afghanis- 
tan, Bangladesh, Burma, China, India, Indonesia, Lao People's Demo- 
cratic Republic, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan, the Philippines, the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam and Thailand. 

UNESCO's support to national programmes of literacy takes the 
form of organizing study tours of key literacy personnel and provid- 
ing technical assistance for planning, training and materials develop- 
ment at the national level. In the period 1979-1984 study tours for 
over 100 key educators were supported, with host facilities for study 
being provided by 14 countries of the region. 

Technical assistance on request was provided to countries in the 
areas of programming, literacy materials development, training of 
personnel, strategic planning, literacy programmes for women, and 
research. Support was also provided by UNESCO to various national 
projects in the region in the form of consultancies, study grants, 
financial assistance to national workshops, purchase of equipment! 
and printing materials. 

The International Institute for Educational Planning (IIEP) 
organized an 'International workshop on the planning and implemen- 
tation of literacy and post-literacy strategies' in Madras, India, in 
1982, with the participation of eminent leaders of literacy pro- 
grammes from all regions of the world. 
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The International Institute of Education (Hamburg) organized 
an Asian orientation seminar on the development of a learning 
strategy for post-literacy and continuing education of new literates in 
the perspective of life-long education in New Delhi in 1983. 

UNESCO also co-operated with the International Council for 
Adult Education and the German Foundation for International 
Development in organizing an 'International seminar on campaigning 
for literacy', in Udaipur, India, in 1983. 

The UNESCO ROEAP has undertaken a series of publications 
and information activities in order to facilitate exchange of informa- 
tion among literacy workers in Asia and the Pacific. It has also 
worked closely with the Press Foundation of Asia, especially on the 
occasion of the International Literacy Day, to inform the general 
public of the serious problem of illiteracy. 

Science and technology education. The programme activities of 
UNESCO in the field of science and technology education are linked 
to the recommendations of the MINEDAs, notably the MINEDASO 
IV Declaration which states inter alia\ 'education should accord a 
prominent place to science and technological education . . .' science 
and technology is a programme area in APEID,and the activities are 
carried out within the framework of that programme. 

Science activities have been implemented through regional and 
inter-country co-operation, with the participation of Member States 
in programme development meetings and preparatory consultations. 
The aim is to contribute to enhancing national capacities for broaden- 
ing the base of, and access to, science and technology education and 
its qualitative renovation, notably by linking science learning to life 
environment. 

A series of activities, both at the regional and national levels, 
wos focused on the renovation of curricula in science and technology 
education and the development of instructional materials. As part of 
its programme for 1979-1980, UNESCO developed a series of studies 
on 'Technology as a Component of General Education' in Australia, 
China, India, Japan, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Following these studies, a pilot project on 
'Technology in General Education' was initiated in 1981-1983 with 
the participation of Australia, China, India and the Philippines, Asa 
result, methods and materials have been developed for inter-linking 
science and technology education and orienting them towards practi- 
cal applications in life. 
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Curriculum development in the different science disciplines, as 
well as in subjects related to technology education, was the focus of 
a stream of training, materials development and exchange activities. 

Another important area was nutrition which, in the context of 
the developing countries of the region, exemplified the linkage of 
science learning to real-life situations. A 'Technical working group 
meeting on curriculum development in health and nutrition educa- 
tion' was organized in 1980 by UNESCO/ACE ID in co-operation 
with the National Council of Educational Research and Training, 
India, to develop guidelines with particular reference to curriculum' 
and instructional materials. Following this, in 1983, a 'Regional 
writing workshop on health and nutrition education' was organized 
by UNESCO/ACEID jointly with the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, which prepared teaching units on selected 
concepts in health and nutrition education and a training manual in 
nutrition education for use in the training of primary school teachers. 
Follow-up national workshops took place in several countries. Inven- 
tories of 17 innovative projects in six countries for health and nutri- 
tion education were also published. 

The other aspects of science and technology education which 
have been the subject of activities include science related to technical 
and vocational education, development of suitable science teaching 
aids for the primary education stage, development of school science 
equipment, science education for the out-of-school population and 
development of prototype instructional materials for use in distance 
education. 

An important element of UNESCO's science and technology 
education programme is the exchange of experiences and expertise 
among countries through the dissemination of information on inno- 
vative projects, inter-country study visits, exchange of resource per- 
sons, study grants and attachments. This programme has reached 
directly, at the regional and national levels, more than 1 200 key 
level science educators in Asia and the Pacific in the last four years 
A comprehensive survey of the status of science and technology 
education in 24 countries of the region was undertaken in 1982- 
1983. 

Promotion of technical and vocational education. A 'Regional 
seminar on technical and vocational education' was organized in 
1979, with the co-operation of the Colombo Plan Staff College for 
Technician Education. The Seminar provided guidelines for the sub- 
stantive actions required for the systematic integration of productive 
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work into the curriculum, training of teaching personnel from educa- 
tional institutions and from the work place, production of teaching/ 
learning materials, and for evaluation and accreditation. 

Under the auspices of APEID, a series of activities were organ- 
ized, notably: 

a) Study visits, which enabled participants from 14 countries to 
study the design of programmes in different countries related 
to the development of productive skills; 

b) A study group meeting on development of instructional 
materials for productive skills; 

c) Inter-country study visits on technical and vocational educa- 
tion; 

d) A technical working group meeting to develop guidelines for 
curriculum planning and instructional materials design for 
mechanical and civil/building projects; 

e) Two regional training seminars on agricultural education 
(Tsukuba University, 1979); 

f) Meeting of the Planning Panel on Work and Vocational Ex- 
periences in General Education; 

g) A regional training seminar for teacher educators on the 
theme of 'Introduction of production work into teacher 
education'; 

h) A peripatetic inter-country workshop on new developments 
in technical and vocational education; 

i) Four mobile training workshops organized in China, India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines; and 

j) A portfolio of 14 studies on innovative experiences in various 
fields of skills training in vocational and technical education, 
and in general education. 

Integrated rural development. UNESCO's activities in educa- 
tion for integrated rural development in the region have been plan- 
ned and implemented within the framework of APEID. This icone 
of the programme areas of APEID, with a web of interrelated activi- 
ties in curriculum dwelopment, .science and technology education, 
community education, educational planning, and productive skills 
development. The activities were designed to support Member 
States' efforts to arrive at a better understanding of the educational 
aspects of rural development, to plan and implement educational 
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programmes, to devise methods of educational innovation, and to 
train the necessary personnel for integrated rural development. The 
activities comprised: 

a) A series of sub-regional training workshops for key level 
personnel; 

b) Support to national multi-disciplinary training courses and 
preparation of training materials; 

c) Regional seminars on themes of general application, such as, 
'Education for rural development', (Obihiro University, 
Japan), 'Alternative educational delivery systems for the rural 
poor', (INNOTECH, Philippines), The articulation of the 
extension function of agricultural colleges and universities', 
(SEARCA- Philippines); and 

d) A portfolio of studies on education for rural development 
reflecting different aspects of the programme. 

Environmental education. MINEDASO IV and also MINEDAP 
V invited UNESCO to develop environmental education programmes 
suited to the needs and context of the countries of the region. 

A 'Regional workshop on environmental education' was held at 
ROEAP, Bangkok. The aims of the workshop were to share experi- 
ences on the development and implementation of environmental 
education in the region and to consider ways and means to further 
improve environmental education in the Member States of the region. 
Follovying the regional workshop, studies were made of the position 
of environmental education in the countries and were published. 

Within the framework of the UNESCO programme on the devel- 
opment of materials for environmental education, and in co-oper- 
ation with the Institute for the Promotion of Teaching Science and 
Technology (IPST), Thailand, teaching units for the lower and upper 
secondary levels on various topics in environmental education were 
prepared as exemplar materials. 

Countries of the region have benefitted greatly from partici- 
pation in the international meetings on environmental education, 
notably the 'International seminar on environmental education inter- 
disciplinarity', (Budapest, 1980) and the 'International expert meet- 
ing on progress and trends in environmental education since the 
Tiblisi Conference', (Paris, 1982). 

Population education. Population education is viewed in many 
countries of the region as a crucial area for educational action design- 
ed to complement other programmes in solving the problems caused 
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by rapid population growth, migration and urbanization. Population 
education progrannmes (with support deriving from UNFPA) are 
operational in 14 countries in Asia and in six countries in the Pacific. 

The Co-operative Programme of UNESCO and UNFPA provides 
for a Regional Advisory Team on Population Education, based at 
UNESCO ROEAP in Bangkok, which provides continuous technical 
support to countries for their population education programmes. 
There is also a Regional Adviser for the Pacific countries based in Fiji. 

Higher education. Activities in higher education in the region 
flowed in a systematic regional programme for the first time follow- 
ing the recommendation of MINEDASO IV (1978). 

Twenty-two high-level officials and specialists from 17 countries 
which showed interest in participating in the future regional co-oper- 
ative programme in higher education for development met in Singa- 
pore in 1981 for a programme development meeting organized by 
ROEAP in co-operation with the Regional Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion and Development (RIHED), Singapore. The meeting defined 
the scope and objectives and worked out the mechanism, structure 
and procedures of a regional co-operative programme. The Regional 
Co-operative Programme in Higher Education for Development be- 
came operational in 1982 with support derived from the Regular 
Programme of UNESCO and preparatory assistance funding of UNDP. 

Fifteen Member States have so far joined the Co-operative Pro- 
gramme and nominated 60 institutions/offices of higher education to 
form a network. These institutions constitute three consortia on (i) 
innovations in higher education; (ii) policy, planning and manage- 
ment in higher education, and (iii) special research studies in higher 
education for development. 

The consortium on innovations in higher education has started 
four projects in which the participating countries work together: 
namely, distance education, curriculum innovation, staff develop- 
ment, and participation of higher education institutions in develop- 
mental activities. 

The consortia on 'policy, planning and management in higher 
education' and on 'special research studies on higher education for 
development' met in a joint session and initiated a series of activities. 
In conjunction with the above meeting, inter-country study visits for 
two groups of key personnel in higher education vyere organized to 
facilitate on-site study of the development in higher education in the 
region and exchange of experiences. 
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A Regional Convention on the Recognition of Studies, Dip- 
lomas and Degrees in Higher Education in Asia and the Pacific was 
adopted unanimously by the international conference of States con- 
vened by UNESCO in Bangkok in 1983, with the participation of 
representatives from 22 countries of the region. 

The International Institute for Educational Planning has carried 
out studies on higher education and employment in Bangladesh, 
India, Indonesia, Malaysia, Pakistan, Philippines, and Sri Lanka. 
Most of the studies have been co-published with national publishers. 

Another sir-nifjcant development (under UNESCO's Science 
Sector) was the establishment in 1981 of the Asian Physics Network 
(ASPEN), the current membership of which includes university 
physics departments from 20 Asian countries. A large number of 
training and other activities have been carried out. 

Over the past years, UNESCO's Social Sciences Sector has devel- 
oped a programme to promote the social sciences in fiigher education 
in Asia and the Pacific. This programme has three majoi compo- 
nents: (i) overview of the social science situation in various countrlss; 
(ii) review of growth points in and trends of rssparch in social science 
disciplines; and (iii) survey of status of teaching of social sciences in 
professional education. 

Training of educational personnel. UNESCO's activities relating 
to the training of educational personnel in the region are developed 
largely v.ithin the framework of APEID. 

In recent years important changes have taken place in many 
countries of the region in the training systems. In order to make 
information about these changes available on a wider basis, a series of 
studies on policies relating to the training of educational personnel 
and on new educational techniques for preparing educational per- 
sonnel were carried out in co-operation with the Member States and 
have been published. Another series of 24 studies brings together the 
Asian experiences ir. new educational techniques for preparhg educa- 
tional personnel in response to an urgent demand for the universaliz- 
ation of primary education. These ha 'e been published by ROEAP/ 
ACEID under the title 'New techniques for preparing educational 
personnel'.. Advanced-level national workshops for teacher educators 
were assisted in several countries; on the basis of the experiences in 
these workshops, a regional workshop was held in co-operation with 
the Government of Malaysia. 
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A 'Regional seminar on new personnel profiles in relation to 
changes in society and educational systems' was held at ROFAP in 
1980 to consider national experiences on alternative mechanis .s for 
monitoring changes in educational systems in relation to changes in 
the society. This was followed by national workshops and studies in 
which qualification profiles and training plans, and materials were 
prepared for different categories of educational personnel. 

In-service training of teachers and other personnel has emerged 
as a priority area in educational development and change. In 1978, 
a 'Regional training workshop on systems approach to education 
with particular reference to in-service teacher training programmes' 
was organized by ROEAP and was followed by national training 
workshops in several countries. ACEID set up two study groups 
(1979), one of which examined the possibilities of developing sample 
material for the use of participating countries for the in-service train- 
ing of teachers, while the second group studied training methodo- 
logies based on locally available learning resources. These studies led 
to the initiation of a cu-operative project on in-service training of 
primary school teachers. 

Closely related to the 'key personnel' approach to in-service 
training is the expanding practice in many countries of the region of 
'clustering' different educational institutions for mutual support, 
especially in the rural areas. Known by different names in different 
countries - 'school complexes', 'cluster schools', 'school networks', 
- the basic idea is the same and is particularly relevant to in-service 
training. This has been the subject of a series of studies by ACEID. 

Distance education is yet another area of increasing importance 
in expanding access to educational opportuniti 3 and in the training 
of teachers and other educational personnel. ROEAP worked in co- 
operation with the Universiti Sains Malaysia to organize a regional 
symposium on distance teaching. Shortly after that a technical 
working group on distance learning materials for pre-service and in- 
service teacher education was convened to develop a set of materials 
and guidelines on their preparation, use and renewal. This was 
followed by sub-regional seminars on furtiier training of national 
officials and specialists in distance education. Following these, a 
series of national pilot training programmes have been held in several 
countries. 

Educational planning and administration. Educational planning 
and administration was considered by MINEDASO IV as one of the 
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major areas where vigorous action was to be tai<en to facilitate equal 
access to education, to mobilize all learning and financial resources 
to ensure the efficiency of education systems and promote reforms 
and renewal of education closely linked to economic, social and 
cultural development. 

In responding to the recommendation, UNESCO's approach was 
to mobihzt to the maximum extent and in a co-ordinated way, the 
capacities and expertise of the existing institutions throughout the 
region for mutual benefit. 

The UNESCO ROEAP has conducted a 'group training course' 
every year comprising four phases: instruction by correspondence- 
training workshop and practical exercises; study and observation of 
educational planning and management in operation in a particular 
country; and instructional follow-up. The correspondence course 
materials, consisting of 48 lesson units in educational planning 
fUl^o^f^'""'"^' ^^"^ developed and used extensively in 
UNESCO s training programme as well as in government conducted 
national training courses. Many countries have either translated 
them into their national languages or adapted them to meet their 
national needs, 

UNESCO provided technical support to Member States to organ- 
ize national-level training courses, fellowships to enable participation 
States in organizing regional or sub-regional training seminars In the 
period 1978 - 1984, about 600 persons were reached directly by the 
training programmes supported by UNESCO at regional or national 
levels, UNESCO has also helped Member States to establish and 
develop their institutional capacities in educational planning/manage- 
r^nK.Ioor ^^"^ '° established such institutions, and 

the UNESCO ROEAP has been working in close co-operation with 
them. 

In order to identify emerging needs and priority areas for 
regional technical co-operation in the field of educational manage- 
ment, the UNESCO ROEAP organized a 'Programme development 
meeting in educational administration'. The meeting identified 
major areas of management in education with a view to improve 
operational efficiency, strengthening national training capacities in 
educational management and planning, particularly at the micro 
level, and application of planning and management methods and 
techniques to areas of major concern in education, such as the 
universalization of primary education and literacy. In the light of 
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the meeting's findings, a new series of training workshops was initiat- 
ed with emphasis on management aspects. 

The first regional training workshop in this series dealt with the 
planning and management of programmes to universalize primary 
education (UPE) and took place in Dhaka, Bangladesh. It vyas 
directed at education officials engaged in various aspects of planning 
and implementing UPE programmes and projects in the developing 
countries of the region. 

The second regional training workshop, held in China, centred 
on the planning and implementation of universal primary education 

in a '.■o ii ii i i'.' i - r-- " ^ >'"""r!/ wi^^ ^H n it litpr an^ IT was t h e first regional 

activity of its kind to use an interdisciplinary approach to consider 
the goals of achieving full primary education and eradication of adult 
illiteracy. 

UNESCO's International Institute for Educational Planning 
(HEP Paris) carried out an extensive programme of activities in the 
region in co-operation with the UNESCO ROEAP. A large number 
educational planning and management specialists from countries 
ot Asia participated in the advanced training programmes of the IIEP 
and were trained in techniques and methods for the design, prepar- 
ation, implementation and evaluation of plans for the development 
of education. During the last two weeks of the course participants 
made study visits to the UNESCO ROEAP and specialized educa- 
tional planning institutions in the region. 

UNESCO provided assistance in the identification and formula- 
tion of field projects in educational planning and management, as 
well as subsequent technical assistance and backstopping in Afghanis- 
tan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Lao People's Democratic Republic and 
Pakistan. An innovative modality linking studies to national capacity 
building and to project identification and formulation in the area of 
educational planning and management, through a process of joint 
programming task forces and support to interdisciplinary technical 
plan formulation meetings, has been proven effective in a number of 
countries of the region such as Maldives and Pakistan. 

Educational facilities development. The activities in the field of 
educational facilities development involved: (i) training; (ii) advisory 
services to Member States; (iii) studies; and (iv) information dissemi- 
nation. 

Increasing numbers of in-service training programmes in the 
form of internships were held at UNESCO ROEAP. These internships 
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covered areas such as the design and costing of women's hostels and 
multi-purpose schools and the design of a primary teacher training 
institute and prototype furniture for rural primary schools. Support 
has been provided by the UNESCO ROEAP to several national train- 
ing courses, notably in Bangladesh, China, Maldives, Philippines, the 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam and Thailand. Studies on training 
needs in the field of educational facilities were completed in 1982 in 
Australia, Sri Lanka and Thailand. Advisory missions were fielded to 
Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Burma, Indonesia, Lao People's 
Democratic Republic, Malaysia, Maldives, Nepal. Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Sri Lanka, the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, Thailand and 
Tonga. The main thrust was to pro vide technical advice on designing 
buildings ■QQd- ti . irnituro in rolotion'tD -the major programmes of edu- 
cational reforin and development in these countries, such as universal 
primary education, teacher training, technical and polytechnic insti- 
tutes or pre-school or daycare centres. Support was also provided to 
assess the damage caused by natural disasters and to prepare a pro- 
gramme of reconstruction (e.g. in Bangladesh and Tonga). 

Educational research. Educational research in relation to the 
teaching/learning process and in support of educational reforms has 
received special attention in the regional activities. Within the frame- 
work of APEID, the National Institute of Educational Research, 
Tokyo, undertook extensive research activities including a series of 
regional seminars, on educational research in relation to education 
reforms for the training of young educational researchers, on the 
development of research concerning the implementation and evalu- 
ation of reforms of educational contents and methods, and on 
educational research with special reference to the exchange of re- 
search outcomes. A 'Regional workshop on application of research 
findings to improve teaching practice' was held in co-operation with 
the Republic of Korea. 

Educational technology. Educational technology has great 
potential for assisting in solving the problems which arise from the 
expansion of education systems and from the need for their qualita- 
tive improvement. This is especially so if educational technology is 
understood as the systematic application of scientific knowledge to 
the organization and process of education, rather than merely a set 
of modern techniques and aids. 

Educational technology has been an important programme area 
in APEID. A series of study visits were supported in the Member 
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States to study open learning systems in operation. Support was 
also given to national workshops in 1 1 countries on request. 

The experiences of the national workshops and study visits were 
synthesized in reports which were widely disseminated. The Japan 
Council of Educational Technology Centres (which is an associated 
centre of APEID) initiated a series of Asian seminars on educational 
technology and under a 'funds-in-trust arrangement of the Govern- 
ment of Japan with UNESCO, mobile training teams combining 
inter-country study visits with in-country training workshops were 
fielded in India, Maldives, Nepal, Pakistan, the Republic of Korea 
and Sri Lanka. 

A series of APEID activities was devoted to the development of 
low cost aids and instructional materials. National workshops were 
held in several countries, followed by regional meetings. Portfolios 
of low cost aids have been published and distributed. Another set of 
activities was based on the use of locally available learning resources. 

Activities at the national level. As part of its direct co-oper- 
ation with Member States, UNESCO is currently involved in the im- 
plementation of 60 education projects in the developing countries of 
the region. These projects are funded mainly by multilateral sources 
within the United Nations System, notably the World Bank, UNDP, 
UNFPA, UNICEF and UNEP, with UNESCO serving as the 'execut- 
ing agency' or the 'technical agency' and co-operating with the 
governments concerned in accordance with their stated requirements. 
The nature of these projects varies considerably, but almost all of 
them are to be found in the priority areas discussed in this chapter. 
Thus, educational sciences and their application account for 22 pro- 
jects, training of educational personnel 22 projects, educational plan- 
ning 'and management 12 projects, science and technology education 
nine projects, broadening access to education ten projects, and so on. 
As iney become fully functional, several of the projects are brought 
by national authorities into the regional networks such as APEID. 

In purely monetary terms, and compared to total aid-flows to 
education in the region, the technical co-operation inputs provided 
through educational projects executed by UNESCO have been rela- 
tively modest: about US$50 million over a five-year period (around 
1981-1985), or an annual average of about US $10 million. This 
reflects mainly the fact that, in terms of expertise in education, 
many of the countries of the region have become self-sufficient 
and aid-flows are therefore mainly concentrated on educational 
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infrastructures such as school buildings and equipment. The inter- 
national transfer of funds to education, therefore, cannot be used as 
the sole or even main indicator to assess the importance of inter- 
national technical co-operation in education. The efficiency and 
relevance of such co-operation is very much a function of the quality 
of diagnosis, design and preparation work which accompanies educa- 
tional project and programme formulation, and of the effectiveness 
of monitoring and evaluation procedures. It is in these latter areas 
that UNESCO has focused the strengthening of its capacities by 
giving more attention to monitoring the implementation of educa- 
tion projects, to mobilizing the required financial and human resour- 
ces, and to developing more effective forms of action, particularly 
in regard to training. 
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Part Two 



SITUATION OF EDUCATION IN ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 



Chapter Three 
NUMBERS COUNT: THE DEMOGRAPHIC CONTEXT 



The sheer size of the total population and the large numbers 
added to it each year are the dominant characteristics of the demo- 
graphic landscape of Asia and the Pacific. Today, some 3,000 million 
people, almost two-thirds (63 per cent) of mankind, live in this 
region. This population is expected to reach almost 3,800 million in 
the year 2000 - an estimated net increase of around 50 million per 
year. 



Table 1. ^otal population: Estimates and projections 
for the world and Asia and the Pacific (1970-2000) 





No. of 


1970 


1985 


2000 




countries 




(millions) 




World 


(all) 


3,696 


4,826 


6,119 


Asia and the Pacific 


(31) 


2,328 


3,047 


3,781 


- as%of world total 




(63.0%) 


(63.1%) 


(61.8%) 


Industrialized countries 










in Asia and the Pacific* 


( 4) 


361 


417 


461 


Developing countries 










in Asia and the Pacific 


(27) 


1,966 


2,629 


3,320 


- as % of total 










Asia and the Pacific 




(84.5%) 


(86.3%) 


(87.8%) 


- as % of world 










Developing countries 




(75.0%) 


(72.7%) 


(69.3%) 



Industrialized countries refer to Australia, Japan, New Zealand, USSR 



There is a very wide range of difference in the size of 'he coun- 
tries by population, reflecting the diversity that characterizes the 
region. China and India, the two most populous countries of the 
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world, together account for nearly 60 per cent of the population of 
the region. Another 25 per cent of the population is in the next five 
largest countries - Bangladesh, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan and USSR. 
The remaining 24 countries account for 15 per cent of the aggregate 
population. The development burden that the population imposes 
is distributed with large variations in its incidence. 

Massive as the population is, it adds very large numbers every 
year; the population in Asia has been doubling every 30 years. The 
high growth rate of the population has cast a heavy burden on the 
resources of the developing countries. For example, it is estimated 
that school places must be increased by as much as 50 per cent just 
to be able to maintain the existing primary enrolment level in the 
developing Asian countries (and the existing level is well short of full 
enrolment). The Karachi Plan (for universal primary education in 
Asia) fell far short of its target year (1982) because the rate of popu- 
lation growth in age-group 6-11 (and also in all age groups) turned 
out to be much higher than estimated. 

There are new significant signs that the rate of population 
growth in several developing countries in the region is slowing down. 
It is estimated that in the period 1985-2000 the developing Asia and 
Pacific region will add, in absolute numbers, 691 million to its 
already large population. This however represents a declining rate, 
from 2.0 average annual rate in 1970-1980 to 1.7 in 1980-1990 to 
1.5 in 1990-2000. The most striking decline is estimated for China, 
with a growth rate of 1 .0 by the year 2000. 



Table 2. Average annual rate of growth of total population 
(1970-2000) 





No. of 
countries 


1970-80 


1980-90 
(per cent) 


1990-2000 


Asia and the Pacific 










Whole region of which: 


(31) 


1.9 


1.6 


1.4 


Industrialized countries 


( 4) 


1.0 


0.8 


0.6 


Developing countries 


(27) 


2.0 


1.7 


1.5 



Another notable characteristic of the population in the develop- 
ing countries of Asia and the Pacific is the high proportion of young 
people under 15 years of age. In 1970, 41.2 per cent of the total 
population were children and youth aged 0-14 years old, which is 
estimated to have fallen to around 35.2 per cent at present and is 
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projected to be around 30.0 per cent by the year 2000. In the 
developed countries of the region, the proportion which was 27.3 per 
cent in 1970 has declined to 23.8 per cent at present and is projected 
to be around 22.2 per cent in the year 2000. In absolute numbers, 
there are presently over 1,000 million children and youth under 15 
years of age in Asia and the Pacific. Providing educational opportu- 
nities to this mass of young people is likely to remain a major con- 
tern in educational policy for the coming years. 

It is important to note that a clear trend is establishing for a 
decline in the rate of increase in the population in age-group 6-11, 
which corresponds to the primary education cycle. The following 
Table 3 gives an overall view for the developing Asia and the Pacific 
region. The growth rate appears to fluctuate considerably in 1980- 
1990 period but this is due to unusual fluctuation in the rate for 
China; excluding this, a more regular pattern emerges which non- 
theless establishes the declining trend. 

Table 3. Population aged 6-1 1 years in developing countries 
of Asia and the Pacific: decennial increases and 



average annual growth rate 


(1970-2000) 




Region 




Decennial Annual average 


Period 


increase 


increase 






(000) 


(%) 


Developing countries 


1970-1980 


59,237 


1.8 


(27 countries) 


1980-1990 


-2,397 


-0.1 




1990-2000 


30,193 


0.8 


Developing countries 


1970-1980 


38,713 


1.9 


(excluding China - 


1980-1990 


28,641 


1.2 


26 countries) 


1990-2000 


22,375 


0.9 



The slow down in the growth rates of prinnary education age- 
group would have occurred well before the year 2000 in almost all 
the developing countries; in a substantial nunnber, the down turn 
would occur around 1995 and in sonne innportant instances around 
1990 or before; indeed, in China, the nnost populous country of the 
world this has already occurred The pattern of slow down has 
important innplications for policies for the achievement of uni- 
versal primary education, namely: expansion now and consolidation 
when the down turn begins to operate. The patterns of the slow 
down are illustrated in the following Table 4 which covers the top 
eight most populous developing countries in the region: 




Table 4. Population: for primary education age-group (6-11) 
average annual rates of growth in selected countries 

(1970-2000) 



Period 



1970-1980 1980-1985 1985-1990 1990-2000 

(% p.a.) 



Ddnyiouesn 


2.5 


2.7 


2.8 


1.9 


China 


1.5 


-2.7 


-2.0 


0.7 


India 


1.9 


0.6 


0.7 


0.6 


Indonesia 


1.5 


-0.2 


0.1 


0.6 


Pakistan 


2.7 


2.5 


2.7 


0.8 


Philippines 


1.9 


2.0 


1.8 


0.8 


Socialist Rep. of Viet Nam 


2.2 


3.5 


0.7 


0.1 


Thailand 


2.4 


0.1 


0.4 


0.6 



The developing countries of Asia and the Pacific are seen as pre- 
dominantly rural in terms of the population distribution as well as 
the characteristics of their economies. By and large, this general 
picture holds for the present situation: about 72 per cent of the 
population in the developing Asia are in rural areas and only about 
28 per cent in urban centres, the percentage of urban population in 
individual countries varies from 5 per cent to 90 per cent. 

But this picture is changing faster than earlier imagined. There 
is in motion a rapidly expanding internal migration, carrying every 
year millions from the villages to the towns, from the smaller towns 
to the larger cities. Here are some of the magnitudes: in 1960, the 
urban population in the region was about 466 million; it increased to 
650 million by 1970; if the present trend of 20 years doubling period 
is maintained, it may reach 1 ,623 million by the year 2000 - that is 
43 per cent of the total population. 

The rapid pace of urbanization in Asia is reflected in the growth 
of large cities, where population is doubling every ten years - 
Bangkok, Bombay, Calcutta, Jakarta, Karachi, Manila, Seoul, Shang- 
hai and Kuala Lumpur. It is evident that the net rural-urban migra- 
tion is strongest in those developing countries in which the industrial- 
ization process is under way and this has important implications for 
educational development. The migrating population in the first 
generation' is predominantly in the younger age-groups (18-45 years) 
The kind of educational background and skills that they bring with 
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them would be vitally important for their adjustment to the urban 
environment as also for their productive contribution. The distribu- 
tion of educational facilities would also be affected such as the 
demand for teachers and school premises. 

Population, its size, rate of growth, composition and mobility, 
is a vitally significant factor in the development policies of the devel- 
oping Asia and the Pacific region in the context of their resource 
endowments. It can become a constricting factor in development. 
This is recognized with an increasing sense of urgency in the develop- 
ment plans of several countries in the region, and population plan- 
ning policies have been adopted. There are outstanding success 
stories in • implementation of such policies which are reflected in 
a quite dramatic fashion in the population growth rates of the coun- 
tries. Experience has shown that in population planning, the clinical 
approach though indispensable,, is not sufficient; the educational pro- 
cess must be engaged in order to achieve lasting effects and have an 
impact on long-term demographic trends. Furthermore, studies have 
shown that the level of education, particularly of the female popula- 
tion, has a direct impact on the lowering of fertility rates through 
informed exercise of reproduction choices. The Fifth Regional 
Conference of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for 
Economic Planning in Asia and the Pacific (MINEDAP V)* meeting 
in Bangkok from 4 to 11 March 1985, adopted Recommendation 
No. 3 calling upon the Member States to promote population educa- 
tion as an integral part of national education development plans and 
upon UNESCO to assist the Member States in this regard. 

Education and quality of life profile. Data are not available 
which would permit building up a composite picture of the quality 
of life characteristics of the populations, including their educational 
endowment profile. However, it is possible to sketch out the broad 
outlines suggestive of the general situation. 

The level of educational attainment varies considerably from 
country to country, reflecting the very different paths that educa- 
tional development has taken in different countries during the past 
several decades. It should also be borne in mind th. concepts such 
as 'literacy', 'primary education', 'secondary education', are relative- 
ly recent; they do not necessarily cover 'education' as imparted in 
the traditional systems which were quite common in the countries. 
Given these terms of discourse, there ar e extreme variations in 

* Hereinafter the Conference is referred to by its acronym and its number in 
the series of Ministerial Conferences in Asia and the Pacific; namely 
MINEDAP V. 43 
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educational attainments. At one end of the range are the industrial- 
ized countries of the region (Australia, Japan, New Zealand, USSR) 
which have educational attainments levels that are among the world's 
highest; at the other end of the range are countries where the vast 
majority of the population have recfiived no schooling and illiteracy 
Is pervasive. Between these two extremes lie countries, such as, Fiji, 
Philippines, IHdpublic of Korea, and Sri Lanka, where 80 per cent or 
more of the population have been through schools. Then, there are 
the remaining countries where between 20 and 60 per cent of their 
population has not received any schooling. 

Low levels of educational attainments go with sharp disparities 
as between urban population and rural population and as between 
men and women. 

Even from the rather limited data that are available, it is clear 
that poverty, level of educational endowment and life expectation 
are bound together in 'circular causation'. Table 5 brings together 
for a few selected developing countries some data illustrative of the 
interrelationship. 
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Table 5. Population profile: Income, poverty, life expectancy, ec* -national attainment (selected countries) 





vjNr 


70 OT popula- 


Life expec- 


Estimated 


Percentage of the population having attended: 




per capita 


tion below 


tancy at birth 


adult literacy 












1983 


poverty line 


1983 


rate 1985 


No 


Prirriiirx/ 
r 1 II 1 loi y 


ocv^ui lUdi y 


Pnct- 


Country 


(US$) 


(1975) 


(vears) 


(%) 


schooling 


school 


school 


secondary 


RanaiaHpsh 


130 








82.3 


10.0 


6.9 


0.9 


V./I ill id 






R7 
0' 


oy 


44.5 


32.7 


21.7 


1.0 


Indid 








/I /I 


72.5 


11.3 


13.7 


2.5 


I nHnnPciA 

II lUUI IColO 






0*1 


"7/1 


41.1 


48.4 


9.6 


0.8 


iVlu lu y did 


1 ftfin 


1^ 


fi7 
D/ 


/O 


43.4 


42.6 


13.9 -- 


^ 


Nepdl 


160 






ZD 


41.2 


29.4 


22.7 


6.8 




390 


HO 




'^n 
ou 


78.9 


8.7 


10.5 


1.9 


PdDiJd Npw GiiinPP) 


760 








82.6 


13.2 


4.2 — 





Philippines 


760 


33 


64 


86 


14.1 


57.6 


16.4 


11.9 


Republic of Korea 


2,010 


8 


67 


94 


19.7 


34.5 


36.9 


8.9 


Sri Lanka 


330 


14 


69 


87 


17.8 


50.5 


29.4 


2.3 


Thailand 


820 


32 


63 


91 


20.5 


69.7 


6.8 


2.9 


Turkey 


1,240 




63 


69 


39.7 


45.1 


13.1 


2.2 
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Chapter Four 

HOW MANY, HOW FAR' THE EXPANDING EDUCATION 



The post-Second World War decades have been in Asia and the 
Pacific, as in other parts of the world, a period of growth and devel- 
opment in education unparalleled in magnitude and reach: for 
example, between 1960 and 1982 the total number of young people 
enrolled in educational institutions increased zho million. 

The countries of the region entered the expanding decades from 
different starting points and with their education systems at different 
stages of development. However, all countries of the region (with 
one possible exception) had set up their education systems in the 
familiar form of three levels. In many countries, this system, super- 
vised by an education ministry or department, was established as far 
back as the third quarter of the nineteenth century. The 'modern' 
system of education was therefore not unfamiliar or new when the 
winds of change began stirring as the twentieth century got under- 
way. What was new was the question, who are to be served by the 
system and to what purpose? 

During the colonial period, different colonial powers had differ- 
ent policies in education. In certain countries, education was restrict- 
ed virtually to selective primary level, with very limited development 
of the second level and almost none of the third level. In certain 
other countries, secondary and higher education was given priority 
and developed very selectively with a narrow base of primary educa- 
tion. Significantly, the countries which were independent set the 
gc.ll of universal primary education quite early in the course of devel- 
oping their national systems of education. Only in one country 
(Philippines) was a high level of enrolment at the primary stage 
achieved during the colonial period. 

The organization of the education system in terms of the struc- 
ture by levels and stages, entrance age and duration of stages, varies 
across the countries. The age of entrance to primary education varies 
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from five to seven years, though age six is the most common; the 
duration of primary education also varies, though by far the most 
common spans are five years (in 13 countries) and six years (15 coun- 
tries). The duration of secondary stage varies from five to eight 
years, the most common being six years divided into two cycles 
(3 + 3 or 4 + 2). As enrolments in increasing numbers began passing 
through the system, the need for reorganizing the structures becarrie 
apparent. Almost all countries have reorganized their systems, some 
quite frequently. 

Certain trends in structural organization are becoming well 
established. A notable one is the expansion of pre-primary or early 
childhood education which in the industrialized countries is becom- 
ing an integral part of the education system, with 70 per cent or 
more of pre-primary age-group children covered by early childhood 
education programmes. With a rising concern for the quality and 
efficiency of primary education in the developing countries, early 
childhood education may catch policy attention much sooner than 
is generally imagined. The other trend in structural organization is in 
the lengthening of first level education by unifying the primary and 
lower secondary stages. At one time in the 1970s, some countries 
shortened the primary cycle to four or even three years in order to 
get more children into the schools at reduced financial cost. This 
proved to be quite unsuccessful, with increased dropouts and pup'Is' 
low levels of achievement and the experiment has been wisely 
abandoned. 

One of the important developments in recent years, particularly 
since the mid-''970s, is the evolution in se\/eral countries of comple- 
mentary non-formal education programmes. Many non-formal pro- 
grammes aim at providing educational opportunities for young 
people who were bypassed by the formal system: for example, the 
Equivalency Programmes of Thailand, Viet Nam's Complementary 
Education Programme, China's Spare-time Primary Schools' Pro- 
gramme. Non-formal programmes may involve adult learners also, 
and range from post-literacy programmes (e.g. Indonesia) to skills 
development and production-oriented adult education programmes, 
such as the Republic of Korea's Saemaul Movement. Unfortunately, 
reliable data on the number of people involved in non-formal pro- 
grammes are not yet available in most countries of the region; so the 
statistical data presented in this section relates only to the formal 
education system and fails to encompass what may well develop into 
a new movement of far-reaching significance, 
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Overati enrolment trends 

The great surge in the .pansion of education took place in 
19503 and 1960s, notably in primary education. There was some 
slowing down in the 1970s, with emphasis shifting from the primary 
to secondary and post-secondary. The down-turn in the national 
economies during that period quite clearly contributed to the malaise. 
However, in the period 1960-1982, taken as a whole, the enrol.^.ent 
increase in primary education in the developing Asia and the Pacific 
was ahead of the increase in the related age-group po' ulaf - 188 
million enrolment increase to 159 million age-group population 
increase. 

Table 6 presents the data on enrolment for the oeriod 1970- 
1982 Tor the region. It helps to illustrate the .magnitudes ;?wolved 
and the overall enrolment trends. 

Table 6. Enrolment by level of education in Asia and the Paci^'c 
(1970-1982) 



Region Enrolment Average annuat growth 

and _ [iD_t!?£y^']^i) Jinii? 



level 
of educstion 


1970 


1975 


1980 


1932 


1970- 
1D75 


1975- 
1980 


1980* 
1982 


Total Asia and the Pacific 
(31 countries) 














Total all levels 


372,866 


471,432 


51 8,068 


521 ,980 


4.8 


1.9 


0.4 


First level 


256,037 


328,31 1 


347,954 


353,900 


4.3 


1.2 


0.9 


Second level 


95,329 


128,122 


151,295 


147,543 


6.1 


3.4 


-1.3 


Third level 


11,500 


14,999 


13319 


20,537 


5.5 


4.6 


4.5 


Developed Asia and tho Pacific 
(4 countries) 














Total all levels 


74,753 


74,508 


74,818 


75,199 


0.1 


0.1 


0.3 


First level 


37,448 


33,642 


35,526 


36,336 


-2.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Second level 


30,683 


33,417 


31,244 


30,799 


1.7 


-1.3 


-0.7 


Third level 


6,622 


7,449 


8,049 


8,0 j4 


2.4 


1.6 


0.1 


Developing Asia and the Pacific (excl. China) 
(26 countries) 










Total all levels 


166,302 


200,115 


239,042 


258,859 


3.8 


3.6 


4.1 


Fin,t level 


123,309 


143,729 


166,158 


177,845 


3.1 


2.9 


3.5 


Second level 


38,163 


49,337 


63,274 


69,716 


5.3 


5.1 


5.0 


Third level 


4,830 


7,049 


9,610 


11,298 


7.9 


6.4 


8.-^ 
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The drive towards expanding provision of education, notably at 
the primary level was at its peak in the developing countries in the 
1950s and 1960s. There was some slowing down in the 1970s but 
seen as a whole the period of 1960s to 1980s is one of growth. Enrol- 
ments at all levels grew from 263 million in 1960 to 522 million in 
1982 - a doubling in 22 years. Sixty-one per cent of the increase 
(about 149 million) was in primary education, 35 per cent (about 
85 million) at second level education and 4 per cent (about 11 mil- 
lion) at the third level. 

As between the three levels of education, a trend was discerni- 
ble towards higher rates of growth at the second and the third levels. 
Between 1960 and 1980, primary education enrolments grew by 172 
per cent while the second level and the third level enrolments achiev- 
ed 298 per cent and 391 per cent increase. Within this broad picture 
of growth and movement are to be discerned a number of disparities 
and innbalances. 

Table 7 shows education progress in terms of enrolment ratios 
at different age-groups arranged by groups of countries.* Gross 
enrolment ratios, according to the national school-level structures, 
are taken because they are nearer to the realities in the countries 
even though they cannot be used for international comparison with- 
out qualification. A shorter period of 1970-1980 (with 1985 esti- 
mates marked in asterisk when data is available) is selected for 
convenience of presentation. 

The first noticeable characteristic that emerges from this rather 
long table is tha range of variation among the countries and indeed 
within thfc some group of countries. 

Educational growth in terms of numbers has followed a steady 
course in the four industrialized countries, mainly in line with the 
demographic fluctuations. There is the unmistakable trend for a 
longer first level education, unifying the primary and the lower cycle 
of secondary. In keeping with the trend in the school education, the 
third level has also shown a steady increase. What does not appear 
in these statistics but is an important development to note is the 
growth of early childhood education which in the industrialized 
countries is becoming a part of the education structure. 

* The groups of countries classification is explained on pages from 50 to 53. 
Briefly in Group A are included countries which have achieved 100 per 
ceni enrolment ratios in primary education; in Group B are countries with 
85-99 per cent enrolment ratios and in Group C are countries with less 
than 70 per cent enrolment ratios. 
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Table 7. Gross enrolment ratios by level of education 
(according to national structures) (1970 - 1985 est.) 



Country 


Year First level 


oeconu icVci 


XKirH lp\/Pi 


Total 


Industrialized countries 
















( 6-11) 


(12-16) 


(17-21) 


(6-21) 


Australia 


1970 


114.8 


82.1 


16.3 


75.5 




1975 


107.0 


87.1 


23.1 


75.3 




1980 


110.3 


86.3 




7f5 1 

/D. 1 






( 6-11) 


(12-17) 


(18-22) 


(6-22) 


Japan 


1970 


98.8 


86.1 


17.6 


66.6 


1975 


98.7 


91.3 


26.3 


74.6 




1980 


100.9 


93.2 


30.3 


7Q A 






( 5-10) 


(11-17) 


(18-22) 


(5-22) 


New Zealand 


1970 


110.3 


77.1 


17.4 


74.6 




1975 


106.6 


80.6 




75.8 




1980 


104.7 




24.5 


72.7 






( 7-11) 


(12-16) 


(17-21) 


(7-21) 


USSR 


1970 


104.4 


85.5 


21.9 


73.2 




1975 


97.4 


92.1 


20.2 


69.5 




1980 


*106.3 


93.5 


20.9 


70.3 


Group A (developing countries) 














( 7-11) 


(12-16) 


(17-21) 


(7-21) 


China 


1970 


102.1 


27.2 


0.1 


46.8 


1975 


135.7 


44.4 


0.5 


63.5 




1980 


121.1 


51.3 


1.1 


61.3 






i 7-19) 


(13-18) 


(19-23) 


(7-23) 


Indonesia 


1970 


/ /.U 


15.4 


2.6 


39.3 




1975 


82.8 


19.5 


2.2 


41.2 




1980 


111.8 


Tin 


3.6 


54.7 




1985* 


113.8 


41.0 


5.2 


58.5 






( 6-10) 


(11-16) 


(17-21) 


(6-21) 


Lao People's 


1970 


63.7 


3.9 


0.1 


24.5 


Democratic Rep. 


1975 


72.3 


8.2 


0.3 


29.6 




1980 


97.1 


17.8 


0.4 


42.1 



Country 



Year First level Second level Third level Total 



Group A (developing countries) (cont'd) 



Mongolia 



Philippines 



Republic of Korea 



Singapore 



Socialist Republic of 
Viet Nam 



Sri Lanka 



Turkey 





( 8-10) 


(11-17) 


(18-22) 


(8-22) 


1970 


115.5 


68.5 


6.2 


62.8 


1975 


108.0 


80.6 


7.7 


68.0 


1980 


105.3 




i ^.o 


71 1 




1 7-12) 


(13-16) 


(17-21) 


(7-21) 


1970 


108.3 


45.8 


16.8 


66.4 


1975 


107.8 


54.0 


16.4 


66.7 


1980 


109.7 


63.0 


24.1 


71.9 


1 QC* 
i90w 




CO c 


25.5 


73.7 




( 6-11) 


(12-17) 


(18-22) 


(6-22) 


1970 


103.4 


41.6 


7.4 


61.2 


1975 


106.9 


56.3 


8.2 


62.6 


i 90U 


1 no "7 


"70 "7 


13.5 


69.9 




1 U'+.y 


Q1 A 




/D.y 




( 6-11) 


(12-17) 


(18-22) 


(6-22) 


1970 


106.0 


46.1 


6.2 


59.1 


1975 


11 n fi 




o.u 


uo./ 


1980 






o.u 


RR 7 




( 6-10) 


(11-17) 


(18-22) 


(6-22) 


1975 


118.9 


39.6 


1.8 


57.6 


1980 


112.6 


48.1 


2.3 


59.1 


1 QQc;* 
i 90D 


1 lo*U 










( 5-10) 


(11-17) 


(18-22) 


(5-22) 


1970 


99.0 


47.0 


1.1 


54.8 


1975 


77.4 


47.7 


1.2 


46.6 


1980 


99.8 


51.0 


2.7 


54.9 


1985* 


103.2 


70.0 


4.1 


63.3 




( 6-10) 


(11-16) 


(17-21) 


(6-21) 


1970 


107.5 


26.1 


5.0 


49.6 


1975 


107.6 


29.5 


5.7 


49.1 


1980 


101.5 


39.6 


4.9 


50.3 
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Country 


Year First level 


Second level 


Third level 


Total 


Group B (developing countries) 












( 


5-9) 


(10-15) 


(16-20) 


(5-20) 


Burma 


1970 


87.2 


21.3 


1.8 


40.3 




1 Q7R 


82.8 


21.8 


1.9 


39.0 




1980 


85.4 


21.5 


4.3 


40.3 




i 
( 


: 5-9) 


(10-15) 


(16-20) 


(5-20) 


India 


1970 


73.2 


25.7 


5.5 


58.3 




1975 


76.4 


26.1 


7.4 


39.3 




1980 


79.0 


29.7 


7.5 


40.7 




1985* 


86.3 


31.3 


8.3 


42.9 






( 6-10) 


(11-17) 


(18-22) 


(6-22) 


Iran 


1970 


73.5 


30.8 


2.8 


39.4 




1975 


94.9 


39.9 


4.7 


50.7 






94.8 


43.7 


3.3 


51.9 




1985* 


101.9 


44.5 


3.2 


55.2 






( 6-11) 


(12-18) 


(19-23) 


(6-23) 


Malaysia 


1970 


87.4 


33.9 


1.5 


49.3 




1975 


91.1 


42.2 


2.7 


52.0 




1980 


92.0 


49.3 


3.9 


53.9 




1985* 


93.0 


52.0 


5.3 


55.0 






( 7-12) 


(13-18) 


(19-23) 


(7-23) 


Thailand 


1970 


90.8 


18.9 


2.6 


44.7 




1975 


90.3 


28.3 


3.3 


48.2 




1980 


95.8 


28.6 


12.5 


52.0 




1985* 


95.0 


ob.z 




53.9 


Group C (developing countries) 














( 7-14) 


(15-18) 


(19-23) 


(7-23) 


Afghanistan 


1970 


24.5 


5.3 


0.7 


14.3 




1975 


27.4 


8.1 


1.0 


17.0 




1980 


33.6 


10.2 


1.7 


Zl.U 




1985* 


38.5 


13.4 


3.1 


24.5 






( 5-9) 


(10-16) 


(17-21) 


(5-21) 


Bangladesh 


1970 


51.6 


14.0 


1.8 


24.8 


1975 


71.4 


18.4 


2.2 


33.6 



62 



52 



Country Year First level Second level Third level Total 



Group C (developing countries) (cont'd) 
Bangladesh (cont'd) 19S0 63.5 
1985* 69.7 
( 6-11) 

Bhutan 1970 5.6 

1975 8.1 
1980 12.4 
1985* 15.4 

( 6-10) 

Nepal 1970 26.0 

1975 39.9 
1980 69.3 
1985* 75.2 

( 5.9) 

Pakistan 1970 40.3 

1980 55.6 
1985* 60.9 

Pacific area group (developing countries) 

( 6-11) 

Fiji 1970 105.0 

1975 115.5 
1980 110.4 
1985* 108.1 

( 7-12) 

Papua New Guinea 1970 51.9 

1975 55.8 
1980 63.2 
1985* 71.3 

( 5-11) 

Samoa 1970 98.0 

1976 94.8 
1980 100.6 

( 6-11) 

Tonga 1970 117.0 

1975 115.6 
1980 127.4 

* Provlclonal or estimated data 
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14.7 
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0.8 
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65.9 
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74.3 


2.5 


66.4 


78.9 


4.1 


68.7 


\ I O" 1 0/ 


/in oo\ 
(19-z3) 


(7-23) 


8.1 




OA 7 


11.6 


2.4 


27.8 


12.2 


1.8 


30.4 


13.6 


2.0 


34.7 






(5-23) 


41.4 


0.8 


58.6 


53.2 


1.9 


62.9 


62.5 


3.6 


65.0 


(12-18) 


(19-23) 


(6-23) 


70.3 




74.1 


71.2 




75.7 


81.8 


4.4 


79.3 



( 6-10) 
26.0 
39.9 
69.3 
75.2 



( 7-12) 
51.9 
55.8 
63.2 
71.3 
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In the developing region, there are quite large numbers of coun- 
tries (classified into groups A and B) which have achieved, or are on 
the threshold of achieving, high levels of enrolment at the first and 
second levels. The growth at the third level is a fluctuating one. 

In Group C countries, the main shortfall is at the primary level 
rather than the second or even the third levels. 

The developing countries of the Pacific region have been group- 
ed together because the island countries have unique characteristics 
and problems. Their first and second levels of education have quite 
wide coverage but not so the third level. In 1968, Fiji, Samoa and 
Tonga, together with eight other Pacific countries, joined together 
in a regional higher education Institution, namely The University of 
the South Pacific, in order to meet their higher education needs. 
Papua New Guinea has its own university. 

The rates of enrolment growth have varied from one five-year 
period to another as will be seen from Table 7.1 which is intended as 
a supplement to Table 7. (Because of the very wide fluctuations in 
the growth rates that have occurred in China, figures for that country 
are not included in Table 7.1 ) 

Table 7.1. Average an nual growth in enrolment (1970 - 1982) 

Region and Average annual growth (in %) 

level of education 1970-1975 1975-1980 1980-1982 

Total Asia and the Pacific (31 countries) 

Total all levels 4.8 1.9 0.4 
First level 4.3 1.2 0.9 
Second level 6.1 3.4 -1.3 
Third level 5.5 _4_^6 4.5 

Industrialized Asia and the Pacific (4 countries) 

Total all levels 0.1 0.1 0.3 

First level -2-1 ^-^ ^•]^ 
Second level 1-7 "l-S 
_ThW level £.4 _1£ 0.;i 

Developing Asia and the Pacific (exc!. China)(26 countries) 

Total all levels 3.8 3.6 4.1 

First level 3.1 2.9 3.5 

Second level 5.3 5.1 5.0 

Third level 7.9 6.4 8.4 
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In the developing countries of the region, there are two other 
lags in the expansion of education. The first is the disparity in edu- 
cational provision, such as between urban areas and rural areas. In 
the beginning, schools tended to be established on urban sites and 
only gradually was provision made for them in the rural areas. 
Internal migration has also added to the depletion of educated per- 
sons in the rural community. Generally, the level of literacy and the 
level of prinnary education enrolment in a country are indicators of 
how wide the disparity in educational provision is between the urban 
and rural areas of that country. For example, countries in Group C 
show disparities as wide as 60 per cent; that is, for one hundred 
children in school in urban areas, only 40 are in school in rural areas. 
In Group B also there are considerable disparities but with a narrow- 
ing trend. 

The second lag is in female education. Viewed in the aggregate, 
the enrolment of girls in formal schooling would be seen as making 
encouraging progress in recent years. Between 1970 and 1982, the 
number of girls enrolled at the first level rose from 110 million to 
153 million and at the second level from 37 million to 59 million. 
There was a substantial increase in the number of young women en- 
rolled at the third level, too, from 4.1 million in 1970 to 7.5 million 
in 1982. However, these aggregate figures mask a wide lange of dis- 
parity among the developing countries of the region. 

Table 8 shows the gross enrolment ratios for girls in 23 coun- 
tries of the region at the first and second levels. At the first level, 
the ratios range from 3s low as 10 per cent to more than 100 per 
cent (due to under- and over-age children enrolled); two countries 
have a ratio below 30 per cent, whereas 1 1 developing countries and 
the four developed countries have attained or approached 100 per 
cent gross enrolment of girls. At the second level, 1 1 countries have 
a ratio of less than 30 per cent, but there has been considerable 
improvement since 1970: only five countries now have a ratio below 
20 per cent compared to ten in 1970, and six developing countries 
now have a 50 per cent or more gross enrolment ratio of girls, com- 
pared to only one country in 1970. It i: evident that for countries 
with a total enrolment ratio (i.e. boys and girls) below 80 per cent at 
the first level, the critical problem in achieving universal primary 
education will be to increase the enrolment of girls. Although the 
situation of girls h?^ been improving, further progress in southern 
Asian countries will require the determined and consistent action of 
their respective governments. Time series data on first-level 
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enrolments for the region indicate that when girls account for about 
30 per cent of the total enrolment, a rapid increase towards the 50 
per cent mark takes place. 

Table 8. Gross enrolment ratios for girls 
in primary and secondary education (23 countries) (1970 and 1982) 

P r i m a r_y £l£ °i)i'J_^JL 

Variation Variation 
1970-1982 1970-1982 



Country 1970 


1982 


(ln%pts.) 


1970 


1982 


(in % pt! 


Developing countries 














Afghanistan 


7 


14 


+ 7 


Z 


C 

D 




Bangladesh 


34 


49 


+15 


6 


7 


+ 1 


Bhutan 


1 


10 


+ 9 




1 


+ 1 


Burma 


83 


84 


+ 1 


17 


Z 1 




India 


56 


70 


+14 


15 


21 


+ 6 


Indonesia 


71 


109 


+38 


11 


27 


+16 


Iran, Islamic Rep. of 


53 


81 


+28 


21 


33 


+12 


Lao People's Dem. Rep. 


48 


93 


+45 


2 


21 


+19 


Malaysia 


84 


91 


+ 7 


28 


50 


+22 


Mongolia 


116 


108 


- 8 


69 


90 


+21 


Nepal 


8 


43 


+35 


3 


9 


+ 6 


Pakistan 


22 


33 


+11 


5 


8 


+ 3 


Philippines 


107 


107 




45 


67 


+22 


Republic of Korea 


103 


103 




33 


82 


+49 


Singapore 


102 


102 




45 


65 


+20 


Socialist Rep. of 


114 


106 


- 8 


39 


48 


+ 9 


of Viet Nam* 














Sri Lanka 


94 


101 


+ 7 


48 


55 


+ 7 


Thailand 


87 


93 


+ 6 


16 


29 


+13 


Turkey 


93 


95 


+ 2 


15 


28 


+13 



Developed countries 






Australia 


115 


108 


Japan 


99 


100 


New Zealand 


109 


104 


USSR 


103 


105 



* Data for 1970 refer to 1975. 



- 7 


80 


92 


+12 


+ 1 


86 


94 


+ 8 


- 5 


76 


82 


+ 6 


+ 2 


86 


96 


+10 
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Expansion of education by levels 

Primary education. Universal primary education was first 
adopted as a goal for the countries of the Asian region in the 
'Karachi Plan' (1960), which proposed 'that every country of this 
region should provide a system of universal, compulsory and free 
primary education of seven years or more within a period of not 
more than 20 years (1960-1980) . . .' This target has not been 
attained, due in part to a more rapid expansion of the population 
than foreseen in 1960, and in part to a slackening of the expansion 
impetus in a few countries in the early 1970s. However, the number 
of countries which did achieve universal primary education for their 
children in the last three decades and the magnitude of the effort 
involved are without parallel in the history of education. The first 
programmes for universal primary education took 50 to 60 years to 
accomplish in the countries which are now industrialized. Countries 
of Asia and the Pacific region listed in Group A and some of the 
countries in Group B (in Table 6) have been able to achieve a com- 
parable level of universal primary education in less than 30 years. 

Universalization of primary education has now been accepted 
by many governments in the region as a priority objective and target 
dates have been fixed for achieving UPE. The effect of this renew- 
ed commitment to the provision of primary education for all 
children is beginning to show. However, in the years ahead, it will 
call for sustained and consistent effort. To assess the magnitude of 
the effort, it may be convenient to look at the existing situation in 
terms of the gross enrolment ratios which different countries have 
reached. 

Four patterns are discernible in the present provision of primary 
education. The four industrialized countries (Australia, Japan, New 
Zealand and USSR), which accouni for 13.7 per cent of the total 
regional population, have already fully achieved universal schooling 
of ten years' duration. Of the developing countries, 13 have a gross 
enrolment ratio for both sexes of 100 per cent or more. The enrol- 
ment ratio should, however, be interpreted by taking into account 
the fact that many children enrolled in the primary education system 
would be over- or under-the-age-group equated with primary educa- 
tion. One hundred per cent would thus generally mean that a pro- 
portion of children are over- or under-age and correspondingly an 
equivalent number of children of the primary age-group would not in 
fact 7et be enrolled. The empirical evidence is that in the first full 
expansion of primary education, the enrolment ratio will go as high 
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as 125 per cent with the additional numbers of over/under age 
children. The ratio then begins to decline towards a one hundred per 
cent correspondence between the number of children enrolled and 
the population of the primary education age-group, and if the 
momentum of expansion is maintained, this 'normalization' takes 
10-15 years. 

In the 13 developing countries, therefore, which show 100 per 
cent or more enrolment ratio, further increases in enrolments should 
be expected to take place in order to bring into schools the unenroll- 
ed children, including those in remote areas where education provi- 
sion is not yet adequately developed. These 13 countries account 
for 48.5 per cent of the region's population. (They are shown in 
Table 9 as Group A, plus Fiji and Tonga in the Pacific Area Group). 

Group B (in Table 9) comprises five countries (30.0 per cent of 
the total regional population) which have reached 85-99 per cent 
gross enrolment ratios. This is the empirical threshold beyond which 
further expansion is possible in a relatively short-term, essentially by 
reducing the drop-out and grade repetition and increasing the enrol- 
ment; notably of girls, and of children in remote geographical areas. 

Countries in Group C (five countries) have less than 70 per cent 
gross enrolment ratios, ranging to a low of 15 per cent. They 
account for 7.7 per cent of the total population of the region. The 
recent average annual growth rates of enrolment in this group have 
been around 5-10 per cent, but would have to be raised and sustain- 
ed at around 7-12 per cent to ensure universal primary education in 
the 1990s. 

Countries in the Pacific area (other than the industrialized ones) 
are separately grouped because of their characteristics and educa- 
tional needs. Applying the criteria on which the grouping is done, 
Fiji and Tonga would correspond in Group A, Samoa to Group B and 
Papua New Guinea to Group C. 

Taking the region as a whole, the current shortfall in universal 
primary education means that more than 60 million children of pri- 
mary age-group are not enrolled. This defines broadly the major 
dimension of the problem. 

Efficiency of schools. In many countries, a major factor under- 
mining universal primary education is that a large proportion of the 
children who enrol in schools drop out before completing the entire 
primary cycle; in fact, they drop out usually within the first three 
years. The incidence of drop-out indicates the low efficiency of the 
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Table 9. Selected indicators of the expansion of primary education 
in Asia and the Pacific (29 countries) (1970 - 1 982) ^ 



Country 



Gross enrolment ratios 
(in %) 



Disparity 
between sexes 
(in % pts.) 



Enrolment: average 
annual growth rate 
(ln%) 



1970 1982 
MF MF M F 



1970 1982 1970- 1975- 1980- 
MF MF 1975 1980 1982 



Developed countries 

Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand 
USSR 



115 109 110 109 

99 100 100 100 

110 102 103 101 

104 107 



Developing countries - Group A (100% and more) 
102 116 127 104 
... 113 115 112 



China 

Dem. People's Rep 

of Korea ^ 
Indonesia 



0 


1 


-1.1 


1.0 


-0.8 


0 


0 


-1.5 


2.7 


0.3 


2 


2 


-0.5 


-0.5 


-1.2 






-3.7 


0.3 


1.8 




23 


7.5 


-0.6 


-0.9 



Mongolia 
Philippines 
Republic of Korea 
Singapore 

Sec. Rep, of Viet Nam 

Sri Lanka 

Turkey 

Group B (85-99%) 

Burma 

India 

Islamic Rep. of Iran 

Malaysia 

Thailand 

Group C (oelow 70%) 



77 


116 


122 


109 


12 


13 


3.6 


7 3 


2.8 


64 


100 


107 


93 


31 


14 


5.3 


8.6 


4.2 


lib 


106 


105 


108 


9 


-3 


2.7 


2.1 


2.1 


108 


107 


106 


107 


2 


-1 


1.7 


2.3 


0.7 


103 


104 


106 


103 


1 


3 


-0.5 


0.2 


-1.7 


106 


104 


105 


102 


8 


4 


-2.0 


-2.3 


-2.2 


119 


113 


120 


106 


11 


14 




1.3 


3.5 


99 


104 


106 


101 


10 


5 


-3.0 


7.7 


1.5 


108 


103 


111 


95 


29 


16 


1.7 


0.7 


3.5 


87 


86 


88 


84 


9 


4 


1.8 


3.3 


2.9 


73 


85 


100 


70 


34 


30 


2.9 


2.0 


4.4 


74 


97 


112 


81 


41 


31 


8.2 


3.1 


3.5 


87 


92 


93 


91 


7 


2 


2.4 


1.3 


1.5 


91 


95 


98 


93 


8 


5 


3.0 


3.3 


0.8 



Afghanistan 


25 


36 


57 


14 


34 


43 


5.4 


7.3 


6.4 


Bangladesh 


52 


64 


78 


49 


34 


29 


9.6 


-0.3 


3.2 


Bhutan 


6 


15 


19 


iC 


9 


9 


10.3 


11.1 


10.9 


Nepal 


26 


72 


141 


43 


35 


98 


11.9 


14.1 


19.2 


Pakistan 


40 


58 


81 


33 


35 


48 


5.6 


6.1 


4.6 


Pacific Area Group 




















Piji 


106 


109 


110 


109 


4 


1 


1.6 


-1.2 


0.6 


Papua New Guinea 


52 


66 


73 


58 


25 


15 


4.5 


4.7 


4.3 


Samoa 


98 


99 


97 


101 


-2 


-4 


2.1 


0.2 


-0.9 


Tonga 


117 


108 


110 


105 


6 


5 


1.5 


-0.7 


-2.1 



1 . Within eaci' group, countries are ranked according to the valu^ jf the gross 

enrolment ratio for both sexes (MF) in 1982. 

2. Data refers to 1976 
3. Data for 1970 refer to 1975 
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education system and represents a waste of human and financial 
resources invested in the system. More importantly, drop-out .Tieans 
that children's aspirations are frustrated by che inability of the 
school to respond effectively to their learning needs. 

Table 10 sets out for 14 countries in which studies have been 
made, the course of a cohort entering schools in a particular year. 
The 'surviving' numbers of the cohort are shown for a mid grade 
(grade III) and the last grade of the primary cycle according to the 
national structure of the country concerned. The 14 countries are 
arranged in the same groups as in earlier Table 9, thus facilitating 
cross referencing of the country's enrolment ratio and the drop-out/ 
survival rates. 

The variation in the drop-out rates vvould appear to be very 
wic?e and this is indeed the case if Group A countries are compared 
with those in Group B or C. Within a group, the variation is fairly 
limited, suggesting that countries which have been able to achieve 
high enrolment ratios are also able to secure higher efficiency in the 
schools; conversely the countries with relatively lower enrolment 
ratios have also lower level of efficiency leading to high drop-out 
rates. 

The causes of drop-out are known: they are social, cultural, 
economic and also educational. Indeed, because the educational 
causes work in combination with social and economic causes, they 
are often under-estimated by educators. Studies have shown that 
drop-out affects the enrolment of children from poor families more 
than others. Sir^e the incidence of drop-out is higher in the first 
three grades, most drop-outs retain no basic skills provided by school. 

Unless direct measures are taken aimed specifically at the prob- 
lem of drop-out, the percentage of drop-outs iri an educational sys- 
tem tends to maintain itself around the same level over a long period 
of time. In a number of developing countries determined educational 
measures aimed at preventing large-scale drop-out have been effective 
within a quite short period and have dramatically raised the retention 
rates (for example, Indonesia, Malaysia, Mongolia and the Republic 
of Korea). 

Another form of wastage at the primary level is grade repetition, 
due to poor examination scores or low attendance or other reasons. 
In many countries of the region, the average repetition rate is around 
10-12 per cent at the primary level. 
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Table 10. Survival and dropping out in primary education 
(14 countries) 





_Proportion of cohort reaching last grade of primary cycle 


Pniintrvy 
ui 1 11 y 


Cohort 








Survival 


Droi 


beginning in 


Grarip 1 


Gr^itip III 


LdSI grd06 


Of 

70 


out 91 


U oroup 














rAiyi idNloldll 




1 ,UUU 


901 


571 


57 


43 




1980 


1 000 






bU 


40 


Bangladesh 


iy/4 


1,000 


323 


189 


19 


81 




1980 


1 ,000 






on 


OA 


Bhutan 


1Q7R 


1 nnn 




199 


20 


80 


B Group 














India 


1970 


1,000 


— 


410 


41 


59 


Malaysia 


1970 


1,000 


973 


929 


93 


7 




1980 


1,000 


994 


974 


97 


3 


Thailand 


1973 


1,000 


891 


465 


47 


53 




1976 


1,000 


891 


468 


47 


53 


A Group 














Fiji 


1971 


1,000 


977 


914 


91 


9 




1980 


1,000 


961 


904 


90 


10 


Indonesia 


1971 


1,000 


900 


558 


56 


44 




1980 


1,000 


916 


681 


68 


32 


Mongolia 


1977 


1,000 


922 




92 


8 


Philippines 


1979 


1,000 


801 


715 


71 


29 


Republic of Korea 


1970 


1,000 


970 


944 


94 






1980 


1,000 


979 


968 


97 


3 


Singapore 


1971 


1,000 


1,000 


956 


96 


4 




1980 


1,000 


994 


900 


90 


10 


Sri Lanka 


1971 


1,000 


888 


874 


87 


13 




1980 


1,000 


1,000 


908 


91 


9 


Tonga 


1978 


1,000 


954 


920 


92 


8 



Several studies show that repetition, especially in the earlier 
grades, does not improve achievement levels of the children, and has 
no discernible effect on school 'standards'. In the developing coun- 
tries, nnost repeaters tend to become drop-outs. One study in 
Thailand found that two-thirds of all drop-outs had been repeaters. 
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Unlike drop-out, wastage by repetition is a purely school-made 
phenomenon. Table 1 1 shows the repetition rates by grade for 1 1 
developing countries of the region, it will be seen that countries 
which have relatively high drop-out rates have higher incidence of 
repetition in the first two or three grades. 

Table 1 1 . Repetition rates by grade in primary education 
(both sexes, 11 countries) 

Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grado Grade 



^UUIlii y 


Voar 


1 


II 


III 


IV 


V 


VI 


VII 


VIII 










per cent 








Afghanistan 


in on 




0 7 


Z.O 


2.3 


12.0 


inn 


19 0 


8.0 


Bangladesh 


1980 


27.3 


11.1 


15.4 


8.3 


8.0 








Bhutan 


1978 


15.5 


16.0 


14.2 


15.2 


9.1 


14.3 






Fiji 


1980 


5.5 


3.0 


3.5 


3.1 


3.7 


4.8 






Indonesia 


1980 


14.5 


11.2 


9.0 


7.0 


5.0 


1.7 






Mongolia 


1978 


1.6 


2.3 


1.6 












Philippines 


1979 


3.1 


2.7 


2.7 


2.4 


2.2 


1.5 






Singapore 


1980 


0.2 


0.3 


0.1 


0.4 


13.0 


10.2 






Soc. Rep. 
of Viet Nam 


1977 


9.4 


6.6 


5.3 


5.1 


3.8 








Sri Lanka 


1980 


8.1 


11.4 


12.6 


13.1 


11.4 


8.2 






Thailand 


1976 


18.1 


11.1 


11.1 


4.4 


9.5 


4.5 


1.9 





Second-level education. Second-level education in most coun- 
tries is divided into two stages. The lower secondary stage is general- 
ly a continuation of first-level education. Access to it is quite open 
and there is a high transition rate from the first level, ranging from 
40 per cent to as high as 80 per cent in the developing region, and 
95-100 per cent in the industrialized countries. The upper stage is 
more selective and leads to post-secondary education (higher educa- 
tion or training institutions) or to working life. This stage also tends 
to be diversified in terms of curricula. There are a few exceptions to 
this general structural pattern. In some countries, second-level 
education is one unified span of four years (e.g. Afghanistan and the 
Philippines). The trend in the evolution of the structure at the 
second level in the region is for second-level education to be general- 
ly differentiated by type, i.e. general secondary, vocational and tech- 
nical education, and teacher training. 




tr.H- J*"' avenue Of access to second level education has been 

years, other paths of access are being developed in some of the coun- 
tries, intended to facilitate entry into second level for those who 

sttem'Th h'"'''"'' '''' ^^^"^^"^^^ °f ^he formal school 

system. The advances in communication technologies have offered 
new opportunities via distance learning techniques. While their total 
outpu may not yet be of a magnitude to make these paths a siqnifi 
?ow r rr'"' '° ^y^^^^' ^^^'^ P°^ential for co trib 
Ty at hrinn°" °' '^^^ °' opportunities is 

ilig countries constraints in the develop- 

educa'tiont°'thf " second level of 

in TqaT In th 1970 to 148 million 

witNn ; 'ndustrialized countries, enrolments fluctuated 

S n^thpT'','': ''^''^"^ '"''^^^'^^ of a stabilized population 
level. In the developing countries (not including China because of 
wide enrolment fluctuation during this period), th rate of enrolmen 
increase in the period 75.1980 declined (see Table 12), po X 
reflecting the effects of the slackening in the growth o pTZl 

aTu^rTm^lSf ''''' -'^^-^ 

Table 12. Selected indicators of the expansion of secondary 
education in Asia and the Pacific (28 countries) (1970 - 1982) 



Gross enrolment Enrolment: average 
Country --IISL^L^Jf^L 11"^^'*' g|wth_rate(in %) 

1970 1982 1970." 1975- TgSoT 

MF M F 1975 1980 1982 

Developing countries 
Afghanistan 
Bangladesh 
Bhutan 
Burma 
China 

Fiji 
India 
Indonesia 

Islamic Republic of Iran 
Lao People's Dem. Republic 
Malaysia 



5 


13 


20 


5 


12.0 


/.9 


14.4 


14 


17 


26 


7 


8.6 


-0.8 


7.5 


1 


2 


3 


1 


17.0 


5.9 


18.8 


21 


23 


25 


21 


3.1 


2.6 


5.7 


27 


41 


49 


32 


11.4 


4.6 


-3.7 


53 


76 


73 


79 


7.7 


2.1 


-0.4 


26 


31 


41 


21 


3.3 


4.7 


4.5 


15 


32 


38 


27 


7.7 


9.9 


9.7 


31 


40 


48 


33 


8.3 


4.7 


-1.0 


4 


26 


32 


21 


18.7 


19.9 


24.6 


34 


51 


52 


50 


8.1 


5.3 


2.4 



63 

73 



Gross enrolment Enrolment: average 

ratios (in %) annual growth rate (in %)^ 

Country '~ "SI 

1970 1982 1970- 1975- 1980- 
MF MF M F 1975 1980 1982 

Mongolia 
Nepal 
Pakistan 

Papua New Guinea 
Philippines 
Republic of Korea 
Samoa 

Singapore ^ 
Socialist Republic of Viet Nam 
Sri Lanka 
Thailand 
Tonga 
Turkey 

Developed countries 
Australia 
Japan 

New Zealand 
USSR 

1, Data under 1970 refer to 1975. 
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ob 


P9 
OZ 


on 


7 5 


5.6 


2.9 


10 


Z 1 


0£. 


Q 


2.P 


'^2,7 


20.2 


lo 


1Q 


9Q 


8 


5.8 


6.7 


6.5 


8 


13 


17 


8 


11.2 


3.9 


3.9 


46 


bo 


bZ 


D/ 




5.0 


3.1 


42 


86 


91 


82 


10.3 


6.1 


2.9 


41 


69 


66 


12. 




44 


1.8 


46 


65 


6o 


bo 




—1 6 


4.6 


40 


52 


56 


4o 






6.2 


47 


CO 

52 


OU 


OO 




2.9 


1.9 


19 


30 


31 


29 


11.6 


3.5 


5.4 


70 


96 


97 


94 


2.7 


6.2 


2.2 


26 


43 


57 


28 


5.9 


6.5 


5.1 


82 


88 


86 


89 


2.9 




2.0 


86 


92 


92 


93 


0.3 


1.6 


1.6 


77 


81 


80 


82 


3.1 


-0.1 


-0.4 


86 


96 






2.^ 


-2.6 


-2.0 



Table 12 also shows that the disparity between male and female 
enrolments at the second level has been somewhat narrowed in some 
countries. Aggregate regional figures show that the proportion of 
female pupils in total enrolment at second "e^e" has been improving 
though very slowly. It rose from 36 per cent in 1960 to 38.5 per 
cent in 1981. 

Another trend is that secondary education is now reaching out 
into the rural areas, and the number of pupils drawn from the rural 
areas is rising. Complete data on the location of secondary schools 
are not available for all countries, but judging from the surveys which 
have been done in several developing countries, the locational shift in 
favour of rural areas is marked and is likely to increase in tne coming 
years. ■ 
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The Asian Model of Educational Development/ in making pro- 
jections for the period 1965-1980, proposed toat in the developing 
countries, 30 per cent of the enrolment at the second level should be 
in technology-based and vocational education by 1980. The present 
situation (see Table 13) is very far from the target; of the developing 
countries, as many as nine have less than 3 per cent enrolment in 
technical and vocational education and eight have between 3 and 10 
per cent; only three are close to 20 per cent. Table 13.1 presents the 
breakdown of technical/vocational enrolments by fields of study. 
Enrolments in agricultural education continue to be low and fail to 
supply the modernizing agricultural sector in the Asian economies 
with skilled manpower. One reason for the faltering progress of 
technical and vocational education at the second level is the 'up- 
grading' phenomenon by which institutions are raised to a higher 
level for reasons of prestige or status or response to parental prefer- 
ences. Their contribution to preparing much needed middle-level 
manpower is lost by this upgrading phenomenon. 

Table 13. Enrolment at the second level of education: Percentage 
distribution by type (27 countries) (1970 and la test available data) 

19 7 0 Latest available data 



Teacher technical/ Teacher technical/ 

general training general training 



Country 


vocational 




Year 


vocational 




Developing countries 
















Afghanistan 
Bangladesh ^ 


92.6 


3.1 


4.3 


1981 


90.9 




9.1 


99.6 


0.3 


0.1 


1981 


85.4 


0.3 


14.3 


Bhutan 


55.0 


7.0 


38.0 


1983 


58.7 


1.9 


39.4 


Burma 


98.6 


0.6 


0.8 


1979 


*98.0 


*0.6 


*1.4 


China 


99.8 


*0.1 


*0.1 


1982 


96.3 


0.9 


2.8 


Fiji 


92.6 


1.8 


5.6 


1981 


94.3 


0.8 


4.7 


India 


98.9 


0.1 


1.0 


1977 


*98.4 


0.1 


1.5 


Indonesia 


73.8 


4.0 


22.2 


1981 


36.6 


3.7 


9.7 


Islamic Republic of Iran 


95.8 


1.3 


2.9 


1982 


95.3 




4.7 


Lao People's Dem. Republ 


ic 64.9 


21.2 


13.9 


1980 


87.3 


10.5 


2.2 


Malaysia 


♦96.5 


*o.e 


*2.9 


1983 


98.6 




1,4 


Mongolia 


87.3 


1.7 


11.0 


1982 


91.9 


0.9 


7.2 


Nepal 2 


97.2 


0.5 


2.3 


1977 


92.3 


0.9 


6.8 


Pakistan 


97.6 


0.9 


1.5 


1981 


98.0 


0.3 


1.7 


Papua New Guinea 


73.0 


7.7 


19.3 


1981 


80.5 


3.3 


16.2 



* Refer to Chapter Two for a description of the Asian Model, 
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1970 



Latest available data 



Teacher technical/ Teacher technical/ 

general training general training 

Country vocational Year vocational 



Developing countries (cont'd) 



Republic of Korea 


85.7 


— 


14.3 


1983 


81.9 




18.1 


Sannoa 


95.8 


3.0 


1.2 


1982 


95.9 


1.4 


2.7 


Singapore 


91.7 




8.3 


1982 


94.5 




5.5 


Socialist Rep. of Viet Nam 








1976 


97.1 


0.8 


2.1 


Sri Lanka 


98.9 


0.7 


0.4 


1976 


98.9 


0.6 


0.4 


Thailand 


73.6 


4.1 


22.3 


1981 


79.0 


0.1 


20.9 


Tonga 


99.0 


1.0 




1982 


95.7 


0.7 


3.6 


Turkey 


81.3 


5.0 


13.7 


1982 


77.4 


0.7 


21.9 


Developed countries 
















Australia^ 


84.1 




15.9 


1982 


100.0 






Japan 


81.2 




18.8 


1981 


85.2 




14.8 


New Zealand^ 


99.3 




0.7 


1982 


99.3 




0.7 


USSR 


92.9 


0.6 


6.5 


1982 


85.5 


0.9 


13.6 



1. Data under 1970 refer to 1973. 

2. Data under 1970 refer to 1972. 

3. Technical/vocational education previously classified at the second level 
is now considered to be at third level. 

4. Data under 1970 refer to 1975. 
* Provisional or estimated data. 
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Table 13.1. Technical/vocational education: distribution of enrolment by field of study 
(23 countries) (Latest year available) 



Fields of study (%'s) 



Industrial pro- 

Total Commercial grammes and Home Others and 
year (=100%) programmes Health engineering Agriculture economics notspeciflec 

Developing countries 



Afghanistan 


1981 


14,532 


6.4 


7.4 


30.3 


24.6 


6.4 


24.9 


Bangladesh 


1981 


345,166 


0.1 


0.1 


4.4 


0.4 


— 


94.9^ 


Bhutan 


1983 


2,090 


2.1 


- 


27.0 


— 


_ 


70.92 


China 


1982 


1,331,600 


8.2 


12.3 


16.2 


32.8 


- 


30.53 


Fiji 


1981 


2,396 


46.4 


— 


47.3 


6.3 


- 


- 






390,552 




1.0 


33.0 


1.1 




64.9^ 


Indonesia 


1981 


611,281 


40.2 


1.6 


38.8 


3.4 


5.0 


11.0 


Islamic Republic of Iran 


1982^ 


127,389 




9.8 


61.0 


3.0 


4.4 


21.8 


Lao People's Democratic Republic 


1980 


2,002 






93.5 






6.5 


Malaysia 


1983 


16,736 


15.0 




70.1 


7.5 


7.4 




Mongolia 


1982 


18,400 


7.1 


16.3 


29.9 


14.7 


6.5 


25.5 


Nepal 


1977 


20,875 


28.5 




9.6 


53.6 


8.3 




Pakistan 


1981 


37,663 


33.2 




66.8 








Papua New Guinea 


1979 


7,131 






96.9 






3.1 


Republic of Korea 


1983 


825,454 


40.1 




23.7 


7.9 


0.1 


28.2 


Samoa 


1980 


264 




37.1 


51.5 






11.4 


Singapore 


1982 


10,303 


10.9 




89.1 








3rl Lanka 


1976 


4,778 


47.8 


1.5 


43.6 


1.9 


2.8 


2.4 


Thailand 


1977 


238,660 


32.1 




40.2 


4.9 


3.9 


18.7 



77 



7 



Table 13.1. Technical/vocational education: distribution of enrolment by field of study 
(23 countries) (Latest year available) cont'd. 



Country 



Year 



Total 
(=100%) 



Commercial 
programmes 



Health 



Fields of study (%'s) 

Industrial pro- 
grammes and Home 

engineering Agriculture economics 



Others and 
not specified 



Developing countries (cont'd) 
Tonga 1981 624 24.0 13.1 7.7 

Turkey 1982 524,128 18.1 3.3 35.2 



17.6 
0.3 



0.1 



37.56 
43.0 



Developed countries 
Japan 

New Zealand 



1981 1,479,023 
1981 2,472 



38.9 
69.7 



1.9 
1.5 



33.8 
15,4 



125 



10.3 



2.6 
13.4 



1. This figure refers to programmes given in religious institutions. 

2. This figure is composed of religious studies (63 %) and unspecified (7.9 %). 

3. This figure refers to students in professional schools, n.e.s. 

4. This figure is composed of oriental studies (58.4 %) and others (6.5 %) 

5. Excluding students in commercial programmes, religion and theology. 

6. The figure refers to service trades, religion and theology. 
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Third-level education 

The expansion of third-level education was at a higher rate than 
at other levels. In the regional aggregate, the growth rate was 4.6 per 
cent in the period 1975-1982, adding 5.5 million students. As may 
be seen from Table 14, the variations across the countries were quite 
considerable and in some countries there were adventitous factors 
which contributed to wide fluctuations from one five-year period to 
another. Table 14 might usefully be read with Table 14.1 to obtain 
an overall picture of the third-level education relationship to the 
population of a country. 

A few countries do not yet have any university structure at the 
third-level (for example, Bhutan, Lao People's Democratic Republic 
and Maldives), while the Pacific countries, (Fiji, Samoa, Tonga and 
eight other countries) are served by a regional university - The 
University of the South Pacific. 

There is a significant trend towards diversification of higher 
education which does not comprise only universities and colleges 
within the university framework; new institutional structures are 
growing up with specialized focus or which are more sharply oriented 
to economic and manpower demands. Such institutions range from 
highly specialized technological institutions, at one end of the spec- 
trum, to short cycle programmes, and junior colleges. In some 
countries (such as Japan, Republic of Korea) where this diversifica- 
tion has progressed further, as much as one third of the third-level 
enrolment is in institutions and programmes outside the traditional 
degree-award i ng u n iversi ties/col leges. 

A new and rapidly expanding phenomenon in the region is the 
use of distance education techniques in 'open university' institutions 
to meet the demand for higher education, especially by employed 
youth and adults. Australia and New Zealand have been pioneers in 
this field for quite a long time, and several other countries in the 
region are now developing their own open university systems and are 
beginning already to cater to very large numbers of students. 

The expansion in higher education is a reflection of individual 
demand and of national development policies. Even though un- 
employment among educated young people in some countries is 
quite high, it has not stemmed the continuously rising demand for 
higher education. Eight rate-of -return studies done in the region 
show that both the individual and social returns on higher education 
are quite substantial. Higher education is considered a profitable 
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Table 14. Higher education: total enrolment, percentage female and average annual growth rates (25 countri^^s) 

(1970 to latest year available) 



Average annual growth rates 
1970 1975 Latest year available In percentage 

Countries Total %F Total % F Year Total % F 1970-1975 1975'LYA 



Developing countries 



Afghanistan 


7,732 


15 


•12,256 


*14 


1982 


19,652 




y./ 


7 n 


Bangladesh 


1 1 7,603 


10 


158,604^ 


13 


1981 


244,091 


14 


O.l 


y.u 


Bhutan 




• 




• 


1980 


322 


22 






Burma 


49,572^ 


37 


83,703^ 


49 


1978 


1 01 Cit\C\ 

1 zi ,ouy 


bU 


1 1 n 
1 l.U 


on K 
zu.b 


China 


48,000 




501 ,000 


33 


1982 


1 ,1 /b,zoo 


Zo 


by.y 


10 Q 


India^ 


3,814,852** 


2.2. 




zo 


1 mo 


c Q^c con 


zo 


A Q 




Indonesia 


248,220 






2o 


1 OQO 

lyoz 


R1R 117 


oz 




13.0 


Islamic Republic of Iran 


74,708 


26 


151,905 


28 


1982 


135,717 


30 


15.3 


-1.6 


Lao People's Democratic Republic 


424 


19 


828 S 


28 


1980 


1,408 


31 


13.2 


9.4 


Malaysia 


14,459 


27 


24,318^ 


30 


1981 


67,358 


43 


13.9 


15.7 


Mongolia 


6,874 




9,861 


51 


1979 


11,826 


61 


7.5 


4.6 


Nepal 


17,025^ 


18 


19,482^ 


20 


1980 


38,450 


19 


1.9 


18.5 


Pakistan 


114,980 


21 


127,932" 


24 


1979 


156,558 


27 


2.2 


5.2 


Papua New Guinea ^ 


1,032 


16 


2,869 


12 


1982 


3,458 


15 


22,7 


2.7 


Philippines 


651,514 


56 


969,9528 


*55 


1981 


1,335,889 


53 


5.8 


8.3 


Republic of Korea 


201,436 


24 


297,219 


27 


1982 


954,066 


26 


8.1 


18.1 


Singapore 


13,771 


30 


22,607 


40 


1982 


30,966 


40 


10.4 


4.6 



Table 14. Higher education: total enrolment, percentage female and average annual growth rates (25 countries) 
(1970 to latest year available) (cont'd) 

Average annual growth rates ^ 
in percentage 
1970-1975 1975-LYA 



Countries 



Developing countries (cont'd) 
Socialist Republic of V.'et Nam 
Sri Lanka 
Thailand® 
Turkey 1° 

Developed countries 
Australia 



Japan 



11 



New Zealand 



USSR 



12 



1970 
Total % F 



1975 
Total % F 



Latest year available 
Year Total % F 







80,323 


40 


1980 


114,701 


24 




7.4 


12,325 


43 


15,426 


36 


1981 


44,247 


43 


4.6 


19.2 


55,315 


42 


130,965 


40 


1982 


1,056,809 




18.8 


34.8 


169,793 


19 


237,604 


22 


1982 


281,929 


30 


7.0 


2.5 


179,664 


33 


274,738 


41 


1982 


337,953 


46 


8.9 


3.0 


1,819,323 


28 


2,248,903 


32 


1982 


2,391,915 


33 


4.3 


0.9 


39,816^ 


39 


66,178 


36 


1982 


82,666 


41 


13.9 


3.2 


4,580,642 


49 


4,853,958 


50 


1982 


5,315,200 




1.2 


1.3 



1. Rates calculated for the periods depending on the availability of 
data as shown on this Table. 

2. Data refer to 1976. 

3. Data refer to 1971. 

4. Including intermediate and pre-university courses. 

5. Data refer to 1974. 

6. Data refer to 1969. 



7. Data refer to universities and equivalent institutions and teacher 
training. 

8. Data refer to 1977. 

9. Except for 1970, data include open university. 

10. In 1982 data include open university, 

11. Including correspondence courses. 

12. Including evening and correspondence courses. 
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Table 14.1. Higher education: number of students per 100,000 
inhabitants (28 countries) (1970, 1975 and Latest year available) 



Countries 1970 1975 LYA Year 



Developing countries 



Afghanistan 


63 


87 


117 


1982 


Bangladesh 


172 


201 


269 


1981 


Bhutan 


- 


- 


25 


1980 


Burma 


166 


180 


362 


1978 


China 


6 


54 


115 


1982 


Fiji 


84 


287 


312 


1981 


India 


526 


746 


664 


1979 


Indonesia 


203 


205 


403 


1982 


Islamic Republic of Iran 


263 


464 


337 


1982 


Lao People's Democratic Republic 


14 




38 


1980 


Malaysia 


133 


264 


467 


1981 


Mongolia 


552 


683 


729 


1979 


Nepal 


152 


185 


269 


1980 


Pakistan 


175 


169 


185 


1979 


Papua New Guinea 


43 


212 


165 


1982 


Philippines 


1,736 


1,788 


2,642 


1981 


Republic of Korea 


631 


842 


232 


1982 


Samoa 


80 


165 


410 


1981 


Singapore 


665 


1,005 


1,253 


1982 


Socialist Republic of Viet Nam 


■ • ■ 


168 


213 


1980 


Sri Lanka 


98 


113 


295 


1981 


Thailand 


152 


313 


2,181 


1982 


Tonga 






700 


1981 


Turkey 


481 


594 


609 


1982 


H'eloped countries 










Australia 


1,432 


2,016 


2,280 


1982 


Japan 


1,744 


2,017 


2,019 


1982 


New Zealand 


1,504 


2,155 


2,472 


1982 


USSR 


1,895 


1,916 


1,969 


1982 
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investment from the individual point of view. This is also confirmed 
by emplovment studies which suggest that the probability of getting 
a job is greater for higher education graduates than for secondary 
school-leavers. 

The distribution of enrolments by ft *s of study reflects an 
advancing measure of diversification in line with the structural diver- 
sification. There is a notable trend, evident both in the industrialized 
Qountries and the developing countries, towards an increase in the 
numbers of students choosing the scientific and technology-based 
fields of study in including medicine. Table 15 shows the patterns 
of enrolment distribution by country. Education, humanities and 
socia' sciences continue to receive more than half the total enrol- 
ment. However, in most countries, the share of these fields of study 
in terms of percentage has either declined or increased only marginal- 
ly. In the field of education the increased numbers reflect the grow- 
ing trend for the training of teachers tc take place at the third level 
rather than at the second Ipvel. 

The Asian Model of Educational Development envisaged that by 
1980 the enrolment distribution at the third level would have been 
transformed in favour of science, sciencfi-based technological and 
technical education, with 55 per cent of the enrolment in these fieid« 
and the remaining 45 per cent in education, arts, humanities and 
social sciences. This important change has not been realized in most 
countries. One reason lies in the fact that in some countries, private 
colleges and universities have a substantial role in higher educ?*'on 
and have been instrumental in meeting in^widual demand. Because 
of cost considerations they generally develop programmes in the arts, 
humanities and social sciences, rather than in natural sciences, engin- 
eering or medicine. 

Ths expansion of higher education in the developing countries 
is helpifig to bring about two important developments. First, the 
number of women students is increasing quite substantially. The 
growth rate in female enrolment is well ahead of the overall enrol- 
ment growth rate. The second development is reflected in the grow- 
ing numbers of students from rural areas in higher education institu- 
tions. In several countries, the government has been pursuing 
policies of relocating institutions of higher education in the different 
areas within the country to seive the rural population and to reduc^ 
the disparities between different areas. 



Table 15. Higher education: percentage distribution of students by field of study (28 countries) 

(1970 and latest year available) 



Countries 



Total 
Year (=100%) 



Fields of study 



Humanities 
and social 
Education sciences 



Natural 
sciences and 
engineering 



Medical 
sciences 



{%^)_ 

Others 
and not 

Agriculture specified 



Developing countries 



4:^ 



Afghanistan 


1970 


7,732 


24.5 


29.5 


21.2 


15.3 


9.5 


— 








4CO.0 




OK 0 
4D.4 


1 A 7 




6.0 


3anglade$h 


1970 


117,603 


1.6 


74.3 


19.9 


2.8 


1.4 






1981 


244,091 


1.2 


68.1 




*^ 7 
0./ 


1 .0 


u.o 


DDUxan 






44.1 




42.4 




13.0 




Burma 


1972 


51 ,811 


6.2 


31.9 


49.5 


9.9 


2.5 


— 




1978 


121,609 


2.1 


38.9 


55.1 


2.8 


1.2 




China 


1982 


1,175,238 


24.6 


11.9 


41.9 


14.2 


6.6 


0.8 


Fiji 


1931 


2,003 


40.9 


34.3 


13.6 




9.5 


1.7 


India 


1971 


3,814,852 


4.8 


60.2 


30.3 


3.1 


1.0 


0.7 




1979 


5,345,580 


3.0 


69.3^ 


23.8 


2.7 


0.9 


0.3 


Indonesia 


1971 


251,870 


21.6 


44.0 


18.2 


8.9 


4.9 


2.4 




1982 


616,117 


26.8 


47 1 


15.2 


C.5 


6.5 


0.8 


Islamic Republic of Uan 


1970 


74,708 


2.6 


47.8 


2.0 


13.4 


4.2 






1982 


135,717 


18.5 


28.9 




12.1 


3.3 


1.7 


Lao People's Democratic Hepublic 


1970 


424 


13.4 


38.2 




48.3 








1979 


1,157 


7.9 


64.7 


27.4 
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Table 15. Higher education: percentage distribution of students by field of study (28 countries) 

(1970 and latest year available) (cont'd) 



Countries 



Year 



Total 
(= 100%) 



Fields of 
Humanities Natural 



stud/ (%'s) 



Education 



and social 
sciences 



sciences and 
engineering 



Medical 
sciences 



Agriculture 



Others 
and not 
specified 



Oi 



Developing countries (cont'd) 
Malaysia 

Mongolia 
Nepal 

Pakistan 

Papua New Guines 
Philippines 
Republic of Korea 
Sannoa 
Slnnapore 

Socialist Republic of Viet Nam 



1970 
1981 

1979 

1969 
1080 

1970 
1979 

1972 
1982 

1971 
1981 

1970 
1982 

1970 
1981 

1970 
1982 

1975 
1980 



14,459 
67,368 

11,826 

17.025 
38,450 

114,980 
156,558 

5,307 

688,259 
1,335,889 

201,436 
954,066 

114 
644 

13,771 
30,966 

80,323 
114,701 



6.0 
19.7 

10.2 

1.1 
7.3 

3.4 
3.6 

36.3 
19.6 

14.b 
8.2 

13.9 
11.8 



8.4 

15.3 
14.8 

25.6 
36.9 



50.0 
29.9 



18.1 
19.0 
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30.7 
34.2 



35.4 
24.7 



4.4 

3.4 



10.8 
10.0 



7.8 
3.6 



1.1 
9.3 



14.6 


28.9 


14.2 


13.3 


18.9 


83.9 


14.9 








71.4 


14.4 


3.4 


3.4 




53.5 


20.9 


4.8 


7.4 


10.3 


44.9 


26.8 


15.6 


3.9 


5.1 


27.9 


10.1 


21.2 


4.0 


0.4 


24.4 


34.6 


5.2 


4.7 


11.4 


55.9 


14.0 


9.7 


1.8 


3.8 


39.3 


33.8 


9.4 


4.1 


5.2 


34.9 


33.2 


9.6 


8.5 




36.1 


37.8 


6.5 


5.9 


1.9 


60.5 






39.5 




69.1 






22.5 




33.2 


44.5 


6.1 




0.9 


21.1 


57.4 


3.6 




3.2 



- J: 



Table 1 5. Higher education: percentage distribution of students by field of study (28 countries) 

(1970 and latest year available) (cont'd) 



Countries 



Fields of study (%'s) 



Year 



Total 
(=100%) 



Humanities 
and social 
Education sciences 



Natural 
sciences and 



Medical 



Others 
and not 



Developing countries Jcont'd) 
Sri Lanl<a 

Thailand 

Tonga 
Turl<ey 

Developed countries 
Australia 

Japan 

New Zealand^ 
USSR^ 



1970 


12,325 




- 71.5 


15.1 


11. 5 






1981 


14,247 


18.5 


43.6 


28.5 


4.7 


1.9 


2.9 


1970 


55,315 


24.7 


40.6 


13.S 


1 1.5 


o.o 


o.u 


1077 


216,876 


18.0 


C5.9 


9.5 


4.5 


2.1 




1981 


693 


29.1 


50.6 


62 


14.0 






1970 


1 d9,79o 


o.b 


45.3 


33.4 


13.0 


2.8 




1932 


281,929 


13.4 


46.4 


27.1 


10.3 


9 ft 


0.0 


1970 


180,918^ 


18.0 


44.3 


25.9 


7.1 


2.7 


2.1 


1982 


337,953 


15.2 


50.5 


23.3 


7.1 


2.7 


1.3 


1970 


1,819,323 


9.8 


58.8 


20.9 


3.5 


3.1 


4.0 


1982 


2.391,915 


9.9 


55.1 


19.2 


5.9 


2.6 


7.4 


1970 


41,002 


2Z7 


46.1 


21.2 


3.2 


5.0 


1.8 


1082 


84,251 


8.3 


47.6 


28.6 


6.1 


5.7 


3.7 


1975 


4,854,000 


29.2 


8.2 


45.9 


7.2 


9.5 




1982 


5,315,200 


28.8 


8.2 


45.3 


7.3 


10.4 





1. Including part of students from mathematics and 
computer science. 

2. Data refer to universities only. 



3. Including multiple counting of students enrolled in more than 
one field of study. 

4. "Medical sciences" Include physical culture and sport. 
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Resources for education 

Teaching personnel. T*^e expansion of enrolments in Asia and 
the Pacific was matched by a commensurate expansion of the teach- 
ing force. In the period 1975-1982, the rate of increase at the first 
level was 1.8 per cent, at the second level 4.4 per cent, and at the 
third level 4.8 per cent, with an overall average of 2.9 per cent. In 
absolute numbers, the teaching force in the region rose from 18.6 
million in 1975 to 22.2 million in 1982, with an increase of 1.7 
million at the primary level, 1.6 million at the secondary level and 
0.4 million in higher education (see Table 16). 

In some countries, as earlier noted, the downward trend in 
fertility rates has already affected enrolments at the primary level. 
The supply of primary teachers in these countries is being reduced, 
and the surplus teachers are being retrained for other levels of educa- 
tion. This trend may grow as the population planning polities in 
certain countries begin to take effect. 



Table 16. Teaching staff by level of education: 
Asia and the Pacific region (1970-1982) 

Total teaching staff Pupil/teacher % Female 

(in millions) ratios teachers 

Year 1st 2nd 3rd 1st 2n d 3rd 1st 2nd 

Asia and Pacific region 1970 S.^t 4.9 0.8 32 19 14 43 40 

(31 countries) 1975 10.8 6.7 1.1 30 19 14 41 38 

1980 11.8 8.3 1.4 30 18 14 42 35 

1982 12.5 8.2 1.5 28 18 14 40 35 

Developed 1970 2.0 2.0 0.4 19 15 15 67 59 

(4 countries) 1975 1.8 2.2 0.5 19 15 14 67 59 

1980 1.9 2.0 0.6 19 15 13 67 57 

1982 1.9 2.0 0.6 19 15 13 67 57 

Developing 1970 6.4 2.9 0.4 35 22 12 35 27 

(27 countries) 1975 9.0 4.5 0.6 33 21 13 36 28 

1980 9.9 6.2 0.8 32 19 14 37 28 

1982 10.6 6.2 0.9 30 19 14 36 29 



In the region as a whole, pupil/teacher ratios at the primary 
level increased slightly between 1970 and 1980, while the ratios for 
secondary education generally decreasea, indicating the transfer of 
resources from the primary to the post-primary levels. Within these 
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averages, the variations In the countries are wide and also quite 
significant (see Table 1 7). 

Table 1 7. Pupil-teacher ratios in primary and secondary education 
(27 countries) (1970, 1975 and 1980) 

Primary ^JJJL^llLl 

Country 1970 1975 1980 1970 1975 1980 



Developing countries 



Afghanistan 


41 


37 


32 


23 


17 


18 


Bangladesh * 


42 


•5C 


44 


•25 


•24 


21 


Bhutan 


22 


•26 


•27 


•16 


•18 


• 13 


Burma 


47 


52 


54I 


32 


37 


30 1 


China 


33 


29 


27 


22 


21 


18 


Fiji 


26 


25 


24 


24 


•21 


26 


India 


41 


42 


•43 


21 


•20 


*20 


Indonesia 


29 


29 


32 


13 


• 15 


15 


Islamic Republic of Iran 




29 


202 


34 


27 


19 


Lao People's Dem. Rep. 


36 


27 


30 


17 


•21 


20 


Malaysia 


31 


32 


•32 


26 


•27 


25 


Mongolia 


30 


ol 


• 09 






* 23 


Nepal 


99 


9Q 


00 


• 21 


28 


31 


Pakistan 


H 1 




•48 


19 


18 


* 16 


rapua iNew uuinea 




32 


•31 


• 19 


20 


22 


Philippines 


9Q 




•31 


33 


31 


34 


Republic of Korea 


57 


52 


48 


37 


37 


38 


Samoa 


28 


•27 


•23 


22 


•22 


•22 


Singapore 


30 


30 


31 


20 


23 


19 


Socialist Rep. of Viet Nam 




36 


39 




26 


•25 


Sri Lanka 


•30 


•30 


•32 


•25 


■ 21 


•2'. 


Thailand 


35 


28 


•23 


•16 


•21 


• 19 


Tonga 


27 


28 


•24 


24 


•21 


•21 


Turkey 


38 


32 


27 


28 


•22 


•22 


Developed countries 














Australia 


•28 


"22 


•21 


• 17 


15 


13 


Japan 


26 


26 


•25 


18 


17 


• 18 


New Zealand 


24 


•23 


20 


•25 


•22 


•21 



1. Data refei to 1977. 2. Data refer to 1982. * Provisional or 

estimated data. 
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At the primary level, an increase in the pupil/teacher ratio is, in 
the experience of the countries, an essential element in the expansion 
of education provision. In Table 17, it will be seen that the countries 
which have successfully achieved high enrolment ratios at the pri- 
mary level have in the expansionary period resorted to higher pupil/ 
teacher ratios. The downward adjustment of the pupil/teacher ratios 
is now better facilitated by the downward trend in the fertility rates. 

There has been a steady level in the percentage of women teach- 
ers in the teaching force. With the increasing enrolment of girls at 
the second and higher levels, the proportion of women teachers in 
the teaching force should be expected to rise in the next few years. 
The general trends in the demand for and supply of teachers show no 
shortages of general teachers at the first or the second levels except 
in the island countries and LDCs. There are, however, shortages at 
the second level for mathematics/science and technical subjects. 

In several countries the training of teachers for the first level of 
ertijcation is now taking place at the post-secondary level, in junior 
colleges or four-year teacher training colleges. The enrolment in 
teacher training institutions at the second level is therefore on the 
decline and this trend is likely to continue in the future. 

In most countries the number of teachers who are professional- 
ly untrained has decreased appreciably. New entrants to the teaching 
force are professionally qualified, but exceptions occur in countries 
where educational services have to be earned into remote areas and 
provided to soecial population groups. 

Profound changes in teachers' tasks and roles and working con- 
ditions are taking place which affect their status and initial and con- 
tinuing training. In all countries there is urgent emphasis on qualita- 
tive improvement of education; new subject areas are being incorpor- 
ated into the curricula; new assessment orocedures have become 
necessary; the schools are assuming new social responsibilities in the 
developing countries involving relationships with the local communi- 
ties. In the context of these developments, the tasks of the teachers 
tend to be diversified, calling for effective, continuing training pro- 
grammes. 

Most of the countries of the region in the last few decades have 
established training institutions which meet the demand for teachers 
created by expanding enrolments. However, some of the island 
countries and land-locked countries do not yet have fully developed 
training institutions and are dependent, especially at post -primary 
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and teacher education levels, on external supply or assistance. Their 
training capacities need support and strengthening. 

Recent developments in personnel training policies arise in three 
areas. First, with new developments in the various disciplines and 
technologies, the upgrading and retraining of teachers and educators 
has become a matter of much urgency, so in-service education is 
given considerable attention in national plans. Secondly, as educa- 
tion systems have become more 'complex', calling for the skills and 
knowledge of a wide range of experts, their preparation and training 
now make demands on the training institutions for which they are 
not equipped. The third area lies in higher education, which tradi- 
tionally has had no 'staff training'. Increasingly, the need is being 
felt for appropriate staff development at this level. 

Financial resources for education. Educational financing com- 
prises outlays from public revenues as well as expenditures by the 
private sector and parents and contributions by local communities 
and individuals. Any analysis of educational expenditure and finan- 
cing should take all these elements into account, but for lack of data, 
this is not possible. Public expenditure on education is usually the 
most readily documented, and because it is the dominant element, it 
determines in important ways the scope and direction of educational 
development. 

In the final analysis the flow of public revenues is determined 
by tb^ capacity of the national economy and its growth perform- 
ance. Educational financing is not amenable to short-term changes in 
inputs and directions and as such, short-term buoyancies in the eco- 
nomy tend not to have any effect on it. Thus it is the longer term 
growth performance that sets the profile of educational financing. 

The decade of the 1970s was a difficult period for most econo- 
mies the world over. The growth performance of several developing 
economies in the A%ia and Pacific region was quite commendable 
considering the severe strains created by o*l prices, world recession- 
ary trends and inflation. Table 18 presents the annual average 
growth rates for a group of selected developing countries (countries 
arranged by geographical location). This broader picture of the 
national economies may serve as a backdrop to the profiles of educa- 
tional financing that follow. 
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Table 18. Annual average economic growth rates: 
Selected countries of Asia and the Pacific 



Country Growth rate 1975-1979 1980 1981 1982 1983 



Burma 


5.6 


7.9 


6.4 


6.0 


5.6 


India 


4.0 


7.9 


5.2 


1.8 


8.0 


Indonesia 


10.2 


11.0 


9.4 


1.1 


5.2 


Malaysia 


7.2 


7.8 


7.1 


5.6 


5.9 


Pakistan 


4.6 


7.3 


6.5 


6.6 


6.0 


Philippines 


6.6 


4.9 


3.8 


3.0 


1.0 


Republic of Korea 


9.7 


3.0 


6.9 


5.5 


9.3 


Sri Lanka 


4.9 


5.8 


5.8 


5.1 


4.9 


Thailand 


7.8 


5.8 


6.3 


4.1 


5.8 


Fiji 


4.2 


-1.7 


6.0 


-1.1 


-4.4 


Papua New Guinea 


0.8 


-0.1 


0.4 


1.6 





1. Source: Economic and Social Survey of Ash and the Pacific 1984; 
(United Nations) 



Table 19 shows the public expenditure on education as a per- 
centage of the Gross National Product. It would appear that the 
developing countries in the region have not generally allocated to 
education a share of Gross Domestic Product that would have been 
warranted by the growth performance of their economies. There are 
a few exceptions to this generalization but a gen'^ral impression of 
under investment in education as borne out by the data is difficult 
to resist. 

World-wide public expenditure on education at current market 
prices increased in the period 1975-1980 at an average annual rate of 
1 3 per cent, and in the developing countries as a group, at the rate of 
16.5 per cent. In Asia and the Pacific,'* the average annual increase 
in public expenditure on education was 13.5 per cent, well below 
that of the developing countries world-wide. 



1, The regional aggregates in this section do not include Bhutan, China, Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea, Democratic People's Republic of Korea, Lao People's 
Democratic Republic, Mongolia and the Socialist Republic of Viet Nam, 
for v/ant of data. 
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Table 'l9. Total public expenditure on education 
as a percentage of the Gross National Product (GNP) (24 countries) 



Country 


1970 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Developing countries 


















Afghanistan 


1.1 


1.3 


1.5 


... 


1.7 


1.9 


2.0 


... 


... 


Bangladesh^ 


... 


1.1 




... 


1.7 


1.5 


1.7 


1.7 


... 


Burma 


3.1 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 






• . . 


. . 


... 


Fiji 


4.2 


4.7 


5.2 


5.8 


6.1 


5.3 


5.1 


5.8 


... 


India 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


3.1 


3.2 


3.2 


Z9 


3.0 


... 


Indonesia 


2.8 


3.0 








1.6 


1.9 


2.2 


... 


Islamic Rep. of Iran 


2.9 




5.7 










... 


... 


Malaysia 


4.4 


6.3 








5.7 


6.3 


7.0 


7.6 


Maldives 


2.3 


0.7 


0.6 




0.6 










Nepal 


0.6 


1.5 


1.5 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


1.8 


1.9 


2.5 


Pakistan 


1.7 


Z2 


Zl 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


1.8 


1.9 




Papua New Guinea 


4.5 




7.7 




6.4 


4.7 






... 


Philippines 


2.6 


1.9 


1.7 


1.7 


2.2 


1.9 


1.6 


1.9 


2.0 


Republic of Korea 


3.6 


2.2 


3.0 


2.7 


2.7 


3.4 


4.0 


3.5 


4.3 


Samoa ^ 


7.3 


5.9 


6.2 


... 


... 


... 


... 


...^ 


... 


Singapore 


3.1 


2.9 


2.7 


2*5 


2.5 


2.7 


3.0 


3.7 


4.5 


Sri Lanka 


4.0 


2.8 


2.7 


2.4 


2.5 


3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


... 


Thailand 


3.5 


3.6 


3.9 


3.8 


3.5 


3.2 


3.3 


3.7 


3.9 


Tonga 




2.8 


6.7 


4.6 


... 


... 


3.2 


3.4 


... 


Turkey 


2.9 






5.4 


3.6 




2.7 


2.9 


2.9 


Developed countries 


















Australia 


4.2 


6.2 


6.3 


6.5 


6.1 


5.9 


5.9 


5.8 




Japan 


3.9 


5.5 


5.5 


5.6 


5.8 


5.8 


5.9 


6.0 




New Zealand 


4.6 


5.6 


5.2 


5.5 


5.5 


G.0 


5.5 


5.3 




USSR^ 


6.8 


7.6 


7.5 


7.4 


7.3 


7.3 


7.2 


7.0 


6.7 



1. From 1978 onwards expenditure of the Ministry of Education only. 

2. Refers to current expenditure only. 

3. As percentage of the net material product. 
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Since public expenditure on education derives directly from the 
national budget, its share of the total national budget is another 
significant indicator of the resource allocations for educational devel- 
opment. Table 20 ccering 17 developing countries and four indus- 
trialized countries reveals the state of financial support to education. 
Of the developing countries, educational expenditure in 1981-1982 
in seven countries is less than 10 per cent of total government expen- 
diture, in two it is between 11-13 per cent and only in two countries 
is it above 15 per cent. In the period around 1970-1982, as many as 
12 developing countries (out of 17 covered in the Table) had a 
declining trend in the proportion of educational expenditure in total 
government budget, two maintained a stable level (Pakistan, 
Singapore) and only three (Republic of Korea, Papua New Guinea, 
Thailand) had a rising curve of educational share. It would appear 
that many countries in the Asia and Pacific region are spending less 
on education from public revenues than most countries in other 
developing regions of the world. Indeed, not only is the educational 
investment comparatively less, the per pupil expenditure has actually 
declined over time. 



Table 20. Total public expenditure on education as a percentage 
of total government expenditure (21 countries) 



Country 


1970 


1975 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Developing countries 














Afghanistan 






14.3 


12.7 


8.8 




Bangladesh ^ 




13.6 


7.0 


8.2 


8.6 




Burma 
Fiji 


17.9 
15.6 


15.3 
•19.5 






11.3 




India 


10.7 


8.6 


10.4 


10.0 


9.6 




Indonesia 




13.1 


9.1 


8.9 


9.3 




Islamic Republic of Iran 


9.6 






15.7 


13.1 




Malaysia 


17.7 


19.3 


19.1 


16.4 






Nepal 


6.7 


11.5 


8.3 








Pakistan 


4.2 


5.2 


4.e 


5.0 


5.1 




Papua New Guinea 


13.2 




14.2 








Philippines 


24.4 


11.4 


11.9 


10.3 






Republic of Korea 


21.4 


13.9 


18.8 


23.7 


18.7 


21.5 


Singapore 


11.7 


8.6 


8.1 


7.3 


8.5 


9.6 


Sri Lanka 


13.6 


10.1 


8.0 


8.8 


8.7 




Ttiailand 


17.3 


21.0 


18.8 


20.6 


20.3 


20.3 


Turkey 


13.7 






10.5 






Developed countries 














Australia 


13.3 


14.8 


15.0 


14.8 


14.5 




Japan 


20.4 


22.4 


20.1 


19.6 


19.4 




New Zealand 




17.1 


13.5 


14.5 






USSR 


12.8 


12.9 


11,6 


11.2 


10.9 


10.3 



1. From 1979 onwards, expenditure of the Ministry of Education only. 
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Table 21 shows the distribution of current expenditure by level 
of education. In relation to enrolments, a very substantial propor- 
tion of the resources are allocated to the second and third levels of 
education. The allocation to the first level of education varies over a 
considerable range, from around 30 per cent to 60 per cent. General- 
ly, countries with low enrolment ratios in primary education also 
have a relatively low level of resource allocation to primary educa- 
tion. On the other hand, countries which have either achieved 
universal primary education or are on the threshold of it (i.e, enrol- 
ment ratio of 70 per cent and abovp^ have a higher allocation rate for 
the first level. Similarly, countries with longer primary cycles must 
allocate relatively more resources to this level. Furthermore, in 
countries where second- and third-level education are financed to a 
large extent by private sources, public funding is concentrated at the 
first level. 

In several countries, private secondary schools and colleges have 
a very significant role in providing education at the second and the 
third levels. Expenditure on such schools which do not receive any 
grant or tax concessions is additional to the provision of public 
expenditure, so the resources being allocated to second and third 
levels of education, in comparison with those available to the first 
level, would appear to be even higher. It should be noted that since 
students at the second and the third levels are generally from higher 
income social groups, the allocation of increasing amounts of public 
funds to these levels of education in some countries has the effect of 
subsidizing the education of those who are better off at the cost of 
first-level education, which reaches out to the mass of the popu'a- 
tion, including disadvantaged groups. 

The salaries of teachers acount for a major share of current 
expenditure at the first level. In most of the developing countries, as 
much as 85-95 per cent is spent on teachers' salaries, leaving little to 
meet other expenses such as building maintenance, textbooks, or 
other learning aids. In the last few years, the amount spent on non- 
salary items seems to have been eroded by inflationary pressures, 
particularly in the lower income countries. Any improvement in the 
situation of primary schools would need to be reflected in the non- 
salary items also. In some countries, such as Malaysia the Philip- 
pines, Republic of Korea, and Thailand, special measures have been 
taken to increase the provision of learning aids and textbooks to the 
primary schools. 
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Table 21. Percentage distribution of current public expenditure 
by level of education (23 countries) (late st year available) 

First Second Third Not dis- 

level level level Other tributed 
Country Year (%) (%) (%) (o/o) (o/,) 



Developing countries 



Afghanistan 


1982 


43.2 


22.0 


19.3 


4.8 


9.0 


Bangladesh'^ 


1981 


44.2 


29.4 


23.4 


0.1 


2.9 


Bhutan 


1978 


22.5 


55.9 


9.2 




10.9 


Burma 


1977 


^ 


87.1 -> 


10.6 




2.3 


Fiji 


1981 


53.0 


45.1 


1.9 






India 


1980 


36.9 


24.2 


13.5 


3.0 


22.4 


Islamic Rep. of Iran 


1981 


40.6 


36.8 


6 8 


9 1 

^. i 


19 1 


Malaysia 


1982 


33.6 


34.1 


14.1 


0.1 


18.1 


Nepal 2 


1982 




48.6 -* 


44.2 


3.1 


4.1 


Pa ^ ictan 


Iso 1 


o8.9 


32.6 


19.7 


0.0 


8.8 


Papua New Guinea 


1976 


1 

<j<j* i 




00. / 


U.o 


6.6 


Philippines 


1982 


fA 0 
i ,\j 


19 1 


00 1 




4.8 


Rep. of Korea 


1981 


U i .u 


1 /.O 


lU.O 


10./ 




Samoa 


1978 


fin fi 


94 fi 




1.0 


1o.2 


Singapore 


1982 


34.3 


34.4 


26.4 


1.7 


3.2 


Sri Lanka 


1978 




86.1 — * 


8.7 


0.1 


5.1 


Thailand 


1981 


55.1 


30.6 


11.0 


1.8 


1.3 


Tonga 


1981 


58.3 


22.8 


12.1 




6.8 


Turkey 


1982 


36.0 


30.4 


25.8 


4.6 


3.2 


developed countries 














Australia 


1981 




67.9-* 


21.6 


3.1 


5.7 


Japan 


1981 


37.9 


34.6 


11.0 


7.0 


8.2 


New Zealand 


1981 


36.5 


31.4 


23.1 


5.0 


2.5 


USSr3 


1982 


33.7 


16.0 


13.5 


12.6 





1. For 1981, expenditure of the Ministry of Education only. 

2. Refers to 'regular' and 'development' expenditure. 

3. General secondary education is included with first level, thus 
total second level refers to technical and vocational education 
only. Pre-primary education accounts for 24.2 per cent of 
the total public expenditure. 
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Unit educational costs in many developing countries of the Asia 
and Pacific region are the lowest in the world, and their reduction is 
hardly a viable proposition as teachers' salaries are already quite 
modest. There is, however, considerable room for increasing the 
effectiveness and efficiency in the use of the resources in terms of 
better outputs, e.g. reduction of drop-out and repetitior. and greater 
learning gains. In order to move towards universalization of primary 
education, a rise in the pupil-teacher ratio in the conning years would 
seem to be unavoidable: this applies not only to the primary level 
but also to the higher levels of education, where the high unit costs 
are partly due to low pupil-teacher ratios. However, further in- 
creases in pupil-teacher ratios would call for more investment in the 
training and retraining of teachers, in educational supervision and in 
the provision of teaching/learning materials. 

As education enrolments have expanded, so has the need for 
greater attention to school buildings and other facilities and the 
problems and issues surrounding them. In almost all developing 
countries, the stage has been reached in which it could be claimed 
that some kind of primary education facility is available to all vil- 
lages, except in some very remote areas. This increased availability 
is a very significant development occurring over the past decade or 
so. In several countries, the absolute number of primary schools is 
such that new programmes for school construction are not needed. 
Instead, attention is being given to school location, which take into 
account issues such as enlarging or combining existing schools in 
order to ensure that they serve their communities optimally. In the 
period 1975-1980, the outlay devoted to school buildings and capital 
equipment has increased steadily, but much of the increase has been 
eroded by inflation, which affected the construction industry quite 
severely. 

Of the sources of educational financing, one that ranks next 
only to public expenditure is the support and participation of the 
local community, particularly for primary education. The signifi- 
cance of such local support is, however, not merely financial. In an 
increasing number of countries, local communities are involved in the 
development of educational facilities in an extensive way, especially 
in the drive towards universalizaxion jf primary education. 

The unfinished business 

The preceding presentation of current trends in educational 
growth and development in Asia and the Pacific deals me'-^'y with 
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how many pupils and how far ihey go on the educational ladder. 
Outside the lockstep of the ladder is yet another world of people 
whose productive labour sets the course of national development. In 
many countries of the region this w'der population is only marginally 
covered by the educational endeavour. There are at least three chal- 
lenging tasks .for the years immediately ahead. To draw attention to 
these unfinished tasks may be an appropriate way to conclude the 
chapter on the educational situation in Asia and the Pacific. 

The first task is to provide educational opportunities to all 
children and young people of regular school age, beginning with pri- 
mary education for all. A second major task is to reduce and even- 
tually to eliminate adult illiteracy in the region. The third task is 
actually a prerequisite and outcome of the previous two; the provi- 
sion of educational opportunities to girls and women on the same 
footing as those available to boys and men. 

Out-of-school children and youth. Today, more than 350 
million children and youth aged between 6 and 23 years are out- 
side the formal education sysiem. This accounts for about 60 per 
cent of the total population within this age-range. As compared to 
the situation two decades ago, the absolute number of out-of-school 
children and youth grew by more than 100 million (see Table 22). 

The 'out-of-school' population comprises different categories in 
terms of schooling. First, there are children and young people who, 
according to national legislation, should be in schools but are not. In 
most of the developing countries in the region, this is the primary 
education age-group, while in the industrialized countries, it extends 
also to 16-17 year olds. Then, there are young people beyond the 
compulsory school age and who are not enrolled in school. The edu- 
cation and training of these young people (in age-groups 12-17 and 
18-23) are vitally important because of their potential contribution 
to national development as workers, farmers and producers. In 
several countrier education and training programmes outside the 
formal schooling system have been introduced, and the expansion of 
such programmes to reach this large out-of-school population is of 
great importance. These programmes are carried out by different 
ministries of the government within their respective fields of compe- 
tence. Inter-ministerial coordination, however, is generally rather 
weak, thus hindering coherent planning and maximum impact. 
Symptomatic of the weakness is an almost total lack of relevant data 
and situation-finding studies on out-of-school youth which would be 
indispensable for planning decisions. 
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Table 22. Out-of-school children and youth In the developing 
countries of Asia and the Pacific (1960-1982)1 







Y 


o 3 r 




V al Id UUll 












1970-1982 


Age^roup 


1960 


1970 


1980 


1982 


(millions) 














Population 


1oo 


1 


001 


007 
ZZ/ 




NumlDer out of school 


' 68 


74 


72 


67 


-7 


% out of schoL. 


51.0 


40.5 


32.8 


29.4 




Mge-gr oup i 1 / 












DnrM 1 lot 

ropuiduon 


inQ 


14Q 








Number out of school 


88 


107 


129 


131 


+24 


% out of school 


81.1 


71.9 


65.8 


64.7 




AgC'Qro'jp lo-^o 












Population 


96 


117 


165 


175 


+ 58 


Number out of school 


93 


110 


151 


158 


+48 


% out of school 


96.2 


93.5 


91.3 


90.4 




Total (age-group 6-23) 












Population 


338 


448 


581 


605 


+ 157 


Number out of school 


249 


291 


352 


356 


+ 65 


% out of school 


73.7 . 


65.0 


60.6 


58.8 





1. Not including the People's Republic of China and 
the Democratic People's Republic of Korea. 



Education of the masses - literacy, the key 

In the developing Asia region, illiteracy is the single most im- 
portant problem at par with the problem of providing education for 
all children. Indeed the two are intertwined; a literate adult popula- 
tion makes the education of children possible, which in turn helps to 
stem illiteracy at the source. It is significant that no country with a 
high illiteracy rate has been able to achieve universal primary educa- 
tion. 

Numerous studies have shown that literacy is related to produc- 
tivity, to better health and nutrition awareness, and it enhances 
responsiveness to public social services and innovations. 

Some 618 million illiterate men and women, aged 15 years and 
above, live in developing Asia and the Pacific. This represents about 
three-quarters of the total illiterate adult population of the world 
(see Table 23). 
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Table 23. Number of illiterates and literacy rates in the world 
and the developing regions for the population aged 15 years and over 

(1970 and 1985) 





No. of illiterates (in millions) 


Literacy rate (%) 


Region 


1970 


1985 


Variation 
1970-198^ 


1Q70 




World 


760 


857 


+ 97 


67.1 


7.3.2 


Developing Asia 
and the Pacific 


537 


618 


+ 81 


53.6 


63.7 


Africa 


140 


162 


+ 22 


28.9 


46.0 


Latin America 
and the Caribbean 


44 


44 




72.7 


82.7 



While the aggregate literacy rate of the developing countries has 
risen over the last 15 years, the number of illiterates (aged 15 and 
above) has also increased by about 80 million. Clearly, the rate at 
which the adult population is gaining literacy is outstripped by the 
rate of population growth while piimary school drop-outs add to the 
numbers of illiterates. 

Regional aggregates, however, disguise the very large differences 
among the countries and the progress that several of them have 
achieved. Apart from the four industrialized countries, which have 
universal literacy, nine developing countries in the region have al- 
ready achieved 80 per cent or higher literacy rates, five countries are 
between 50 per cent and 80 per cent level, and seven countries are 
below 50 per cent.l Based on available data and estimates. Table 24 
illustrates the situation of illiteracy in different countries. 

Illiteracy is invariably associated with deprivation and socio- 
economic underdevelopment. Countries with over half their adult 
population illiterate also stand at the low end of other scales of 
socio-economic indicators. Typically, with very few exceptions, 
these countries have: 



1. The above does not, for lack of detailed data, include some countries which 
are otherwise known to have already achieved a high level of literacy, such 
as the People's Democratic Republic of Korea, Samoa and Tonga. 
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Table 24. Illiteracy in the countries of Asia and the Pacific 
(21 countries) (latest census or survey data available since 1970) 



Illiterate population Rate of illiteracy 
(thousands) (%) 
Age 



Country 


Year 


group 


MF 


M 


F 


MF 


M 


F 


Afghanistan 


1980 


15+ 


5,742 


2,488 


3,254 


80.0 


66.8 


94.2 


Bangladesh 


1981 


15+ 








70.8 


60.3 


82.0 


China 


1982 


1 12+ 


237,925 


73,269 


164,656 


31.9 


19.2 


45.3 


Fiji 


1976 


1 15+ 


66 


24 


42 


21.0 


16.0 


26.0 


India ^ 


1971 


15+ 


209,430 


86,346 


123,084 


65.9 


52.3 


80.6 


Indonesia 


1 non 


1 




y,4yi 


18,834 


32.7 


22.5 


42.3 


islamic hep. 
of Iran 


1976 


15+ 


11,733 


4,875 


6,858 


63.5 


51.8 


75.6 


Malaysia 


1970 


10+ 


2,972 


1,094 


1,877 


42.0 


30.9 


53.2 


Maldives 


1977 


15+ 


14 


7 


6 


17.6 


17.5 


17.7 


Nepal 


1981 


15+ 


6,998 


3,053 


3,945 


79.4 


68.3 


90.8 


raKistan 


1 QQ1 

■ sol 


1 Dt 




10,0 iz 




/o.o 


o4.0 


84.8 


rapuo iNew 
Guinea 


1971 


10+ 


1,107 


513 


594 


67.9 


60.7 


75.6 


Philippines 


1980 


15+ 


4,627 


2,200 


2,426 


16.7 


16.1 


17.2 


Rpn of t^nrpfl 


1970 


15+ 


2,264 




1 714 


19 d 

i ^.*T 




1Q n 


Samoa 


1971 


15+ 


1.6 


0.8 


0.8 


2.2 


22 


2.1 


Singapore 


1980 


15+ 


301 


75 


226 


17.1 


7.6 


26.0 


Socialist Rep. 
of Viet Nam 


1979 


15+ 


4,847 


1,340 


3,506 


16.0 


9.5 


21.7 


Sri Lanka 


1981 


15+ 


1,336 


452 


884 


13.9 


9.2 


18.8 


Thailand 


1980 


15+ 


3,297 


1,050 


2,247 


12.0 


7.7 


16.0 


Tonga 


1976 


15+ 


0.2 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.3 


0.5 


Turkey 


1980 


11 + 


9,901 


2,749 


7,152 


31.2 


16.8 


46.6 



1. Preliminary figures from the 1981 census in India indicate an illiteracy 
rate of 63.8 per cent for the total population (of all ages). 

Note : Due to rounding, figures of illiterates by sex do not always add up 
exactly to the total. 
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- infant mortality rates of over 100 per 1,000 live births; 

- one-half to two-thirds of their children undernourished; 

- a life expectancy at birth under 50 years; 

— widespread endemic and communicable diseases; 

— one-third to one-half of their population without access to 
clean drinking water; 

— half or more of their people with a household income below 
the poverty line or the minimum needed for meeting essen- 
tial needs. 

A full analysis of the literacy situation is handicapped by lack 
of data, but two distinct groups of illiterates are readily identifiable. 
The first group comprises illiterate adults living in the rural areas. 
Recent estimates indicate that rural literacy rates are 10-30 percent- 
age points lower than those for urban areas (see Table 25). In the 
rural areas, the incidence of illiteracy falls more heavily on the most 
vulnerable section of the population, namely, the rural poor, thus 
compounding the other social and economic disadvantages to which 
they are subject. 

The second group comprises women. Of the estimated 618 
million illiterates in the developing countries of the region, some 60 
per cent are women. A reference to Table 23 will show that as long 
as there is illiteracy, there will be more of it among women than 
among men. The difference is resolved when illiteracy is completely 
liquidated. The rate of women's literacy determines quite decisively 
the overall level of literacy in a country; a high rate of literacy is a 
positive influence on socio-economic development generally and on 
family life, children's education, health and nutrition, in particular. 

Education of girls and women. From the cultural, economic 
and social viewpoints, the education of girls and women in one of the 
best investments that a country can make in its future, because it en- 
ables the country to draw more fully on all its human resources for 
national development. Educated girls and women are able to make a 
better contribution, whether inside or outside the paid labour force. 

Viewed in the aggregate, the enrolment of girls in formal school- 
ing has shown encouraging progress in recent years. Between 1970 
and 1982, the number of girls enrolled at the first level rose from 
110 million to 153 million and at the second level from 37 million 
to 59 million. There was a substantial increase in the number of 
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young women enrolled at the third level too, from 4.1 million in 
1970 to 7.5 million in 1982. However, behind these aggregate 
figures is a wide range of disparity. 

Table 25. Illiteracy in urban and rural areas (14 countries) 
(latest census or survey data available since 1970) 



Rate of Illiteracy 
Urban Areas Rural Areas Diff.U-R 



Country 


Year 


Age- 
group 


MF 


M 


F 


MF 


M 


F 


MF 


{%) 


{%) 


{%) 


{%) 


{%) 


(%> 


(% 

nolnt^i 

|JV/li i w# 


Afghanistan 


1980 


15+ 


60.9 


45.5 


78.5 


83.5 


70.9 


96.9 


22.6 


Bangladesh 


1981 


15+ 


51.9 


42.0 


65.9 


74.6 


64.6 


84.7 


22.7 


China 


1982 


12+ 


16.4 


8.9 


24.6 


34.8 


21.1 


49.1 


18.4 


India 


1971 


15+ 


39.6 


27.6 


54.5 


7Z9 


59.4 


87.0 


33.3 


Indonesia 


1980 


15+ 


16.5 


8.8 


24.0 


37.6 


26.8 


47.7 


21.1 


Islamic Rep. of Iran 


1976 


15+ 


44.0 


32.7 


56.5 


83.0 


72.3 


93.4 


39.0 


Malaysia 


1970 


10+ 


32.0 


21.8 


42.3 


46.1 


34.6 


57.6 


14.1 


Nepal 


1981 


15+ 


5Z6 


40.3 


67.0 


81.3 


70.4 


92.4 


28.7 


Pakistan 


1981 


15+ 


53.1 


43.1 


65.3 


82.6 


73.4 


92.7 


29.5 


Philippines 


1980 


15+ 


6.9 


6.0 


7.7 


23.1 


22.4 


23.9 


16.2 


Republic of Korea 


^970 


15+ 


5.7 


2.0 


9.3 


17.8 


8.5 


26.6 


12.1 


Samoa 


1971 


15+ 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


2.5 


2.5 


2.4 


1.2 


Sri Lanka 


1981 


15+ 


6.7 


4.4 


9.2 


16.0 


10.7 


21.4 


9.3 


Thailand 


1970 


15+ 


12.3 


6.C 


18.1 


22.9 


13.9 


31.6 


10.6 



Table 26 shows the gross enrolment ratios for girls in 23 coun- 
tries of the region at the first and second levels. At the first level, the 
ratios range from 10 per cent to more than 100 per cent (due to 
under- and over-age children enrolled); only two countries have a 
ratio below 30 per cent, whereas 1 1 developing countries and the 
four developed countries have attained or approached 100 per cent 
gross enrolment of girls. At the second level, 11 countries have a 
ratio of less than 30 per cent, but there has been considerable 
im.provement since 1970: only five countries now have a ratio below 
20 per cent compared to ten in 1970, and six developing countries 
now have a 50 per cent or more gross enrolment ratio of girls, com- 
pared to only one country in 1970. 
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Table 26. Gross enrolment ratios for girls 



and 1982) 



Country 




1970 


r r 1 m 


a r y 


S e 


con 


d a r y 


1982 


Variation 
1Q70-1Qfi9 

{in%pts.) 


1970 


1982 


Variation 

1970-1982 

(in%pts.) 


OPl/Pinninn pniintriae 

li^CVCIUpil UUul 1 If ICS 














Af nh^niQt^n 


7 


1/1 


+ 7 


2 


5 


+ 3 




OH 


4y 


+15 


6 


7 


+ 1 


Bhutan 


1 


1 n 
lU 


+ 9 




1 


+ 1 


Burma 


83 


QA 
OH 


+ 1 


17 


21 


+ 4 


India 


56 


7n 
/U 


+14 


15 


21 


+ 6 


Indonesia 


71 


109 


+38 


11 


27 


+16 


Islamic Rep. of Iran 


53 


o 1 


+28 


21 


33 


+12 


Lao People's Dem. Rep. 48 




+40 


2 


21 


+19 


Malaysia 


84 


Q1 


+ 7 


28 


50 


+22 


Mongolia 


116 


lUo 


— 8 


69 


90 


+21 


Nepal 


8 


43 


+35 


3 


9 


i' Q 


Pakistan 


22 


33 


+11 


5 


8 


+ 3 


Philippines 


107 


107 


— 


45 


67 


+22 


Republic of Korea 


103 


103 


— 


33 


82 


+49 


Singapore 


102 


102 




45 


65 


+20 


Socialist Rep. of 














Viet Nam^ 


114 


106 


- 8 


39 


48 


+ 9 


Sri Lanka 


94 


101 


+ 7 


48 


55 


+ 7 


Thailand 


87 


93 


+ 6 


16 


29 


+13 


Turkey 


93 


95 


+ 2 


15 




+1? 


Developed countries 














Australia 


115 


108 


- 7 


80 


92 


+12 


Japan 


99 


100 


+ 1 


86 


94 


+ 8 


New Zealand 


109 


104 


- 5 


76 


82 


+ 6 


USSR 


103 


105 


+ 2 


86 


96 


+10 



1. Data under 1970 refer to 1975. 
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It is evident that for countries with a total enrolment ratio (i.e. 
boys and girls) beiow 80 per cent at the first level, the critical prob- 
lem in achieving universal primary education will be to increase the 
enrolment of girls. 

Table 27 sets out some indicative figures of the disparities in 
educational provision between boys and girls at different levels of 
education and the progress achieved in different geographical sub- 
regions of Asia in order to realize equality. Although the situation of 
girls has been improving, the Table suggests that further progress in 
South Asian countries will require the determined and consistent 
action of their respective governments. 

Table 27. Female enrolment as per cent of total enrolment 
at each level of education and by sub-regions (1960-1982) 



% Female Index 
Level increase in 1982 



Region 


of 
educa- 
tion 


% 


Female 




total increase 


. 11960 
= 100) 


Sub-region 


1960 


1970 


1982 


1960-1982 


M 


F 


Asia and Pacific region 


1st 


40 


41 


43 


47 


162 


185 


(31 countries) 


2nd 


39 


39 


40 


41 


282 


294 




3rd 


32 


36 


36 


38 


365 


445 




Total 


39 


41 


42 


44 


191 


211 


Developed countries 


1st 


50 


48 


49 


(-53) 


97 


96 


(4 countries) 


2nd 


49 


49 


49 


50 


154 


156 




3rd 


37 


43 


45 


50 


216 


293 




Total 


48 


49 


48 


49 


123 


124 


Developing countries 


1st 


38 


40 


43 


48 


174 


211 


(27 countri&s) 


2nd 


32 


34 


38 


40 


341 


432 


3rd 


23 


27 


31 


32 


574 


842 




Total 


37 


39 


41 


44 


207 


244 


East Asia 


1st 


39 


40 


44 


54 


137 


1S9 




2nd 


40 


38 


40 


40 


328 


329 




3rd 


21 


25 


27 


27 


999 


1363 




Total 


39 


40 


43 


47 


166 


191 


South Asia 


1st 


32 


36 


38 


42 


223 


288 




2nd 


23 


28 


32 


35 


305 


Ab? 




3rd 


17 


21 


26 


28 


496 


855 




Total 


30 


34 


36 


39 


295 


327 


Southeast Asia 


1st 


44 


47 


47 


50 


228 


258 




2nd 


3b 


41 


46 


48 


572 


908 




3rd 


41 


43 


44 


45 


644 


734 




Total 


43 


45 


47 


49 


276 


318 
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Many developing countries are now employing more women 
teachers, especially at the first and second levels of education. The 
employment of women teachers helps to improve the enrolment of 
girls, and has also a much wider effect. It has been found that 
women seen in paid employment stimulate the general trend in 
favour of girls' education, their retention in school and their employ- 
ment. No doubt this phenomenon will continue to contribute signi- 
ficantly to further increases in the enrolment of girls in the formal 
system, especially in countries with relatively low female enrolments. 

Girls' education in remote areas has been promoted in a few 
countries by recruiting local girls to be teachers and providing them 
with second-level education and teacher training. This has made a 
substantial contribution to the enhancement of the education of girls 
in these areas, where it would have been impossible otherwise to raise 
the enrolment of girls in school, given the prevailing social, economic 
and cultural conditions. The establisment of schools exclusively for 
girls, with women teachers, also has had a positive effect on enrol- 
ments, especially in second-level education in areas where separation 
of sexes is a strong social practice. 

How successfully these principal tasks will be undertaken to 
make education for all a reality, will depend on the educational goals 
pursued by the countries of the region and on the effective design 
and implementation of education policies. Fortunately, most coun- 
tries have gained considerable experience m planning the develop- 
ment of their education systems and will certainly draw on this 
experience in meeting the challenges of developing education in ways 
which are equitable socially and individually fulfilling. 
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Chapter Five 
i^N AGENDA OF PROBLEMS 



In a region which has such wide diversities as are to be found in 
Asia and the Pacific, it 1s even nnore difficult to develop generaliza- 
tions about educational problenns that will hold good across the 
board than it is to make general analyses of growth patterns. This 
caveat has to be borne in nnind in the identification of the problems 
at regional level. 

One feature is common in all the education systems: they have 
in the last three decades expanded on an unprecedented scale. Young 
people have many nnore opportunities for education than they had in 
the past. Yet the problems are also on a massive scale, both quanti- 
tatively and qualitatively. The educational reforms initiated in many 
countries of the region attest to the persistence of these problems. 

Many of the problems stem from the disequilibria that are 
caused by, or are inseparable from, the development process in edu- 
cation. Every change introduced in an education system (for exam- 
ple, by expansion) creates an imbalance in relation to the other exist- 
ing factors in the situation; adjustments are made till the change 
element becomes a part of the system, having raised it to a higher 
level of goal performance. New changes then become necessary. 

Thus the problems of disequilibria are typically expressions of 
polarities: equity — quality; expansion — consolidation; or social 
demand - resource constraint. These problems would show that the 
countries are now faced with the complex task of dealing simul- 
taneously with rapid educational expansion and the reshaping and 
revitalization of their education systems. This complex task is to be 
carried out in a context in which the demands on education by 
society are increasing even while the resource constraints are becom- 
ing more severe. One of the basic problems may well lie in the capa- 
city of the education systems to respond effectively and with vision 
to this challenge. 
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Inequalities and educational deprivation 

The right to education being a human right, equal access to 
education and equal educational opportunities are prerequisite to the 
exercise and enjoyment of this human right. Equal access to educa- 
tion is an essential condition for equal educational opportunity, but 
is not identical with it. Equal access by itself does not necessarily 
ensure that the conditions of learning provide equal chances of suc- 
cess to all. The proposition has proved wrong that when equal access 
has been provided, equal opportunity has been ensured. The concept 
of equal educational opportunity focuses on educational effects or 
outcomes and their equalization. 

In many countries of the region the national constitutions 
embody provisions for education of all children. At the international 
level, many major international organizations have discussed the 
question of access to education. The governing organs of UNESCO 
in particular have adopted a series of important decisions aimed at 
eliminating discrimination in education and ensuring educational 
opportunities for all. 

The idea of equality of educational opportunity has been 
powerfully reinforced in recent years by the experiences of develop- 
ing countries as they strove to break the poverty-cycle by accelerat- 
ing economic growth. There is a growing concern in many develop- 
ing countries reflected in their development policies, that the 
benefits of the relatively high economic growth rates achieved during 
the last decade have failed to ensure equitable distribution of 
benefits to large segments of the society. In consequence, the social 
structure has been further riven by disparities, limiting the participa- 
tion of the people in the development processes. 

This has important implications for educational policies and 
practices. Equal access to education is therefore no longer a theo- 
retical idea only. It has the immediacy and urgency of a practical 
and concrete problem. 

In analysing the growth and expansion of enrolment earlier 
{Chapter Four), attention was called to the marked disparities in the 
distribution of educational opportunities in three areas of 'unfinished 
business' - adult illiteracy, education in rural areas and girls educa- 
tion. The deprivation is much deeper than the figures of enrolment, 
disconcerting as these are even when guised as aggregates. The depri- 
vation of education always strikes at the least-privileged social groups 
in society and the poor in the population below the poverty line. In 
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the rural population or among women or the adult illiterates, it is 
these vulnerable social groups who ha^e the highest rate of illiteracy 
and the largest nunnbers of children and girls out of school and with- 
out schooling. 

Is the scale of this problem being reduced with expanding enrol- 
ments? For moist of the developing countries in the region the 
answer would appear to be, no; the available evidence suggests that 
while educational Opportunities have increased for the disadvantaged 
social groups, the relative distance between them and other groups 
remains the same and many even have increased. Social inequalities 
and educational inequalities tend to go together, the former en- 
gendering the latter and being reinforced by it. 

Since entry to a primary school is only the first step to educa- 
tional opportunity, it is more important to note what happens efter 
this limited step has boen taken. In a large number of countries in 
the region, the chances of surviving the full cycle of primary educa- 
tion are severely limited by a heavy toll of repetition and dropping 
out. The vast majority of those who drop out are found among the 
poorest sections of society, in rural areas, and most of them are girls. 
For them, educational handicaps reinforce social and economic 
deprivation. 

Inequalities in educational outcomes affect a large number of 
even those children who are able to stay the course, thereby further 
limiting educational opportunity. This apparently applies even to 
countries which may have attained a highly effective enrolment ratio, 
and have eliminated dropping out. Some countries in the region have 
recently conducted studies of achievement differences in primary 
education with particular attention on the impact of socio-economic 
disparities on pupil performance and achievement. These studies 
point to one common conclusion, that differences in school achieve- 
ment are associated with the socio-economic background of the 
pupils. The school factors apparently have little impact on reducing 
these disparities in achievement, and may well be reinforcing them. 
There is evidence that the disadvantages have a cumulative influence. 
A general conclusion may well be in order, that for equal access to 
education, much more is required than only access to a school place< 

Quality in education 

There is a deepening concern in the region about the quality of 
education that the education systems are able to provide. The 
regional ministerial conferences notably the Colombo Conference 
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(197C) and the Bangkok Conference (1985) gave special emphasis to 
qualitative improvement as an essential part of Educational develop- 
ment. 

The concept of quality in education lends itself to as many, 2nd 
as varying, definitions as education itself. Some see quality associat- 
ed with a high degree of selectivity, with elitism. This notion is as 
incompatible with the nature of quality in education as it is with the 
social and ethical imperatives underlying the development of educa- 
tion in modern times. There is no conflict between equity and qual- 
ity, between a policy commitment to provide education for al^ and 
the goal of raising progressively the standards and quality of perform- 
ance of the education system through which education for all is lO be 
realized. 

Quality in education has many related facets. At the level of 
the individual learner, it is expressed in the quality of his or her 
learning, the knowledge, understandings and skills which are acquired 
both in terms of their breadth and depth and the degree in which the 
potential the student is realized. This does not apply only to a 
small percentage of students; it is valid for all students at different 
stages of education. At the institutional level, quality is expressed in 
the high standards of performance that are set-up and in the ways in 
which the leamers are helped +0 realize them. At the level of the 
system as a whole, quality is expressed in the policies which make 
possible the learning gains for the individual students and the climate 
of achievement and creativity in the institutions and other learning 
places. Qualitative standards are not fixed goals; in a quality con- 
scious system, standards of performance rise progressively; they are 
moving goals. 

Several countries in the region are addressing, as a matter of 
priority, the problem of qualitative improvement of education. In 
some countries, the approach is made first at the higher education 
level and 'centres of excellence' are being developed to serve as 
models and magnets of change. In a few others, the 'model' institu- 
tion concept is extended to all levels of education and geographically 
ranges from local community areas to the national level. In several 
countries, qualitative irrprovement is sought through the improve- 
ment of the inputs, nomely, curriculum, textbooks and teacher 
education. 

The experiences in the countries highlight the need for specific 
policies directed to qualitative improvement and for careful defining 
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of the standards of educational performance the attainment of which 
can be monitored with a view to revision and upgrading. 

Increasing efficiency in education 

The problem of efficiency of education particularly as it pre- 
sents itself in the developing region has three aspects. The first is 
'external efficiency' which refers to how well the system has served 
the students when they leave it to enter the world of work - employ- 
ment, living in society. The second aspect is 'internal efficiency' in 
terms' of the achievement of educational goals with a given input of 
resources. The third aspect is 'qualitative efficiency' which refers to 
the knowledge and skills gained, the development processes released 
and the transformation created by the action of education on 
students in learning situations. This action of education is the func- 
tion of the various educational factors - teachers, teaching materials 
(e.g. books), curriculum, school facilities (e.g. buildings). In many 
ways it is the third aspect of efficiency which is the raison d'Stre of 
the system and determines both external and internal efficiency. 

All educational systems are predominantly labour-intensive and 
will continue to be so for as long as one can foresee. They engage, as 
pupils and teachers, a very significant share of the total skilled man- 
power of a country. An important criterion of efficiency is how this 
input of real resources is used. The education systems in most coun- 
tries of the region tend to be lavish in the way they use human re- 
sources. This is not only an economic issue of ensuring satisfactory 
returns on investment, though the economic aspect is important. It 
is also profoundly a social problem, involving waste of human 
potential. 

The internal efficiency of the education systems is quite low. 
Drop-out rates, percentages of 'examination failures' at every stage, 
and most important, measurement of learning gains by students dis- 
close the systems at low performance mark. For example, the num- 
ber of years invested by the school system to produce a successful 
graduate has been used as one of the criteria of internal efficiency 
of educational systems. Though it is a rather simple and even crude 
device, it reflects the effect of repetition and drop-out on the use of 
resources and provides a rule-of-thumb basis for determining how 
much of the resources are wastefully utilized. The data presented in 
earlier chapters show that some countries are investing nearly three 
times as much resources as are optimally required to produce a 
'successful' school leaver. 
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Dropping out and repetition are statistically visible forms of 
inefficiency. Equally important and even more widespread is the 
phenomenon of 'under-achievement' among pupils who manage to 
survive the primary cycle. The studies made in several Asian coun- 
tries show that the educational services have failed to realize and 
develop the full potential of a large proportion of children who enter 
the basic cycle of schooling. 

At the second level, a broad indication about performance is 
provided by examination results in those systems in which the final 
or end-of-the-cycle examination is intended to certify 'success' or 
'failure'. The proportion of 'successful' pupils varies in the countries 
in the range of 45 to 60 p .; cent. A substantial proportion of pupils 
have, therefore, to repeat the grade and sit the examination again the 
following year or drop out of education. 

The students who do not complete the course at post-primary 
level have nevertheless acquired some competencies and to that 
extent educational investment in them and their own investment of 
time and money could be considered as not entirely wasted. The 
argument, however, over-simplifies. In the first place, these students 
leave school without any of those skills which would have helped 
them to integrate themselves in active life nor can they easily take up 
jobs which are hedged with certification requirements. Then, once 
they leave school they have no chance to re-enter at a later time and 
build on their earlier investment. Here again the requirements of 
educational efficiency and the need for the educational systems to 
have flexible structures converge. 

Clearly, the search for increasing educational efficiency in the 
1980s calls for urgent attention to be given to problems of drop-out, 
repetition, and under-achiev^ment which jeopardize effective utiliza- 
tion of education's most important resource, i.e., the pupils them- 
selves. 

In a wider concept of efficiency in education, economy and 
effectiveness - in the sense of attaining an objective by the least 
costly means - are of special significance, particularly to the devel- 
oping countries where the resource constraints are severe. The fac- 
tors involved in economy and effectiveness include the effective 
duration of studies, teaching resources, utilization or buildings and 
equipment. 

The duration of studies at various levels of education has 
important implications for the cost of education (because unit cost 
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per pupil increases at each higher grade), for social selection process- 
es, and the flow of skills into the economy. At the first level of edu- 
cation, the question may be raised whether beyond a certain stage an 
additional year of schooling does in fact make any significant con- 
tribution to pupils' achievement of defined levels of subject content. 
At the secondary level as well, and even more so in specialized tech- 
nical and vocational branches and higher education, the length of 
various studies calls for critical scrutiny. The unit cost in these areas 
is extremely high (relative to unit cost at the basic level and per 
capita national income), and with the trend towards rapidly growing 
enrolments at these levels, the financial burden, already heavy, will 
grow formidably in the years to come. 

International 'demonstration effect' and 'international' equiva- 
lencies seem to have had a share in engendering the assumption that 
the longer the duration the higher the academic 'standards'. More- 
over, levels of professional ability far in excess of immediate needs 
have been aimed at on the basis of standards developed elsewhere. 
One result of these misconceptions is to be seen in the flow of skilled 
manpower supply away from the middle level range of occupations 
a'^d from rural :reas. 

Teaching resources are another component of real resources and 
one which is critically important in the teaching/learning process. In 
a narrow sense, teaching resources comprise the teecher and the 
instructional materials. In a broader sense, 'teaching resources' com- 
prise many other sources of learning. Qualitative improvement of 
teaching/learning processes may indeed be measured by the degree to 
which teaching resources in the narrow sense are broadening out and 
incorporating the other sources of learning. Of these other sources, 
the home and family are nearest to the pupil but farthest from the 
schoo^ Nearer the school is peer-learning. Research has shown that 
the inT. ei^e of home and environment which is dominant in the 
learning japacities of children in the early years begins to give way to 
the influence of peer-learning in the adolescent stage. Then there are 
the pervasive sources of learning through cultural traditions, the 
community processes of production, the communication media and 
others. 

Consideration of 'teaching resources', with reference to the 
costs, suggests a variety of questions; for example, pupil-teacher 
ratio, class size, the preparation and training of teachers, the use of 
instructional time, the 'mix' of teacher input and instructional 
materials and instructional technology. 
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The pupil-teacher ratio is only a statistical average, and this 
average has to be seen in (he context of how teachers are distributed 
by grades and by levels. The most common pattern is for pupil- 
teacher ratios to lower as one goes up the educational ladder. It is 
open to question whether this pattern for the allocation of an 
important resource - the teacher - is effective in terms of the cost 
or instructional efficiency. It is in the beginning grades of the basic 
cycle rather than at the end that the children, specially those coming 
from disadvantaged environments, need guidance and personal atten- 
tion. Again, at the third level of education, the siudent-teacher ratio 
has to be examined not only from the point of view of subject 
requirements, but also in the context of the learning sfles of young 
people involving peer-learning and independent self-study. 

The utilization of buildings, whatever their costs, presents per- 
haps the greatest opportunities for resource conservation. Many 
countries of the region use their schools for only part of each day, 
part of each week, and part of each yer.r. The school year, moreover, 
is rarely related to the seasons and in consequence children in the 
rural areas are often torn between attending school or helping with 
crops and animals. There is really no reason why buildings should 
not be occupied the year round, us'ng scheduling known as the 
'extended school year'. This would sharply reduce the need for new 
construction, and i:i some places enable the double shift system to 
be abandoned. School buildings can also be used by a wide segment 
of the population for out-of-school programmes for youth and 
adults, as the experience of many countries demonstrates. 

Supporting pillars for increasing educational efficiency 

Efficiency is one side of the coin of which the other side is 
quality. In the developing countries of the region, the problems of 
efficiency and of quality are intertwined with institutional develop- 
ment issues. 

i) The most crucial issue is the managerial capacity of the educa- 
tion systems which have grown rapidly from relatively simple 
to now highly complex tasks. For increasing efficiency and 
making qualitative changes, it would be necessary to have 
qualified and trained educational administrators and managers 
at the key levels of the system, who represent a wide range of 
specialities in line with the complexity of the education sys- 
tems. 
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ii) The education systems more than other systems comprise 
'institutions' and yet as the education systems expanded, the 
supporting structure of new institutions in new areas has not 
kept pace with the systems expansion. In the 1970s institu- 
tion-building took place in several countries in the areas of 
curriculum development and science education, with highly 
revyarding results. A strong supporting institutional structure 
is needed in areas such as educational management training 
and adult literacy. 

iii) The analytical capacities of the education systems are in- 
adequately developed with weak data gathering and research 
capabilities. AS a result the working of the system is poorly 
monitored and policy decisions tend to be ad hoc. A pre- 
requisite of increasing efficiency is the development and 
maintenance of an institutional capacity to plan, analyse and 
manage. 

The use of educational technology in appropriate form is of 
particular significance in improving instructional efficiency. Not all 
the bright promises with which educational technology began have 
proved themselves, out there is now a growing volume of experience 
in the countries of the region in adapting different forms of educa- 
tional technologies to their resource constraints. Increasingly, the 
focal points of interest are: 

i) the development of low-cost technologies using indigenous 
materials and resources; 

ii) the use of various technologies (whether it is printed word or 
radio or television) in combination rather than singly, and 
as an integral part of the instructional programme, and 

iii) the forms of technologies which lend themselves to econo- 
mies of scale. 

The design of educational facilities has an important bearing on 
their costs. In most countries, design techniques rigidly reflect exist- 
ing structures and contents of education. Seven years of primary 
education means seven classrooms. But a characteristic of education 
in the region is that of change in respect of duration and content. 
The introduction of work-oriented education coupled with a shorten- 
ing or extension of particular cycles, for instance, suggests design 
principles flexible enough to adapt facilities to changing require- 
ments. Similarly, considerable savings could result if classrooms were 
tailored to match the probable retention of students from one grade 
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to the next. Most countries, however, continue to provide class- 
rooms of the same size for all grades, irrespective of the retention 
situation. Thus a characteristic especially of rural schools in many 
places IS a progressive waste of space through the grades. 

Techniques of school building construction are also worthy of 
study If life costs of a building are estimated, it will usually be 
bound that a less substantial form of construction requiring more 
maintenance has a significantly lower initial and life cost than a more 
substantial building, although the latter will require maintenance less 
frequently. The conventional wisdom and established practices of 
school building construction in many countries prevent cheap con- 
struction techniques, and in so doing waste rather than save scarce 
resources. 



Education and employment 

The level and structure of employment in developing countries 
m the region are influenced by a multiplicity of factors such as the 
population growth, economic performance, the pattern of industrial- 
ization and urbanization, conditions of international markets tech- 
nological advances, changes in occupational structures, institutional 
arrangements and mechanisms to match manpower demand and 
supply, wage and incentive structures and external demand for 
certain categories of manpower (migrant workers). 

Education and training, as a supply function, has been con- 
stantly called upon to respond to these new developments and struc- 
tural changes. The causes of unemployment and underemployment 
particularly unemployment among the educational youth, therefore 
have to be examined both in terms of absorbtive capacity of the 
developing countries, on the one hand, and the development of the 
required skill spectrum for developmental programmes through a 
responsive system of education and training on the other. 

The demographic factors have contributed significantly to the 
general problem of unemployment. It was estimated that between 
1970 and 1980 the number of persons of working age (15 to 64) in 
countries of the Asia and Pacific region rose from 1.1 billion to 1 5 
billion, and it is expected to reach 1.9 billion by 1990. Providing 
job opportunities for increasing number of youth aged 15-24 years 
has become an especially significant aspect of the problem due to 
the demographic features. As of the late 1970s, for example, nearly 
50 per cent of the unemployed in India and the Republic of Korea 
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55 per cent in the Philippines and 74 per cent in Thailand were under 
24 years of age J 

The prolonged economic recession of the early 1980s affected 
the social and economic performance of the countries in the region, 
though on the whole the region fared better than many other parts 
of the world. The resilience of the economies of some Asian coun- 
tries may be attributed to the successful readjustment of industrial 
structure, expansion of manufactured exports, better performance 
of the agricultural sector, and the provision of overseas engineering 
and construction services. The 1980s are a decade of rapid technol- 
ogical progress which has far-reaching implications on human re- 
sources development and employment. Young people will have to be 
educated and trained with necessary skills to face new challenges if 
the problem of unemployed youth is to be relieved. 

The rates of unemployment in selected Asian countries are 
given in Table 28. 



Table 28. Rates of unemployment (selected countries) (1979-1983) 



Country or area 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


1983 








(per cent) 






Indonesia 


3.3 


1.7 


2.7 


3.0 




Malaysia 


5.2 


5.7 


4.8 


5.2 


6.0 


Pal<istan 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


3.5 


Philippines 


3.5 


4.3 


5.2 


4.4 


4.1 


Republic of Korea 


3.8 


5.2 


4.3 


4.4 


4.1 


Singapore 


3.4 


3.5 


2.9 


2.6 


3.3 


Sri Lanka 


14.7 




17.9 






Thailand 


0.9 


0.9 


0.9 


3.6 





Source. Asian Development Bank. Key indicators of developing member 
countries (Manila, 1985). 



The recorded rates of unemployment appear to be relative low 
and show little variation over the past years. It should be noted, 
however, that these statistics on unemployment may understate the 
phenomenon since agricultural employment in the 'traditional sector' 
predominates. 



1. World Bank. World Deve/opment Report 1982 (Washington, D.C. 1982). 
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While recognizing that the absorbtive capacity and economic 
performance of the countries need to be accelerated in order to 
alleviate or minimize unemployment - particularly unemployment 
among the educated youth - the planners and educators alil<e o., act- 
ed their attention to the need for a closer match between manpower 
demand and supply. Manpower planning was adopted and ap- 
proaches were tal<en to ascertain in quantifiable terms, the number 
of skilled workers required for different occupations which were 
identified in national developmental plans. The original enthusiasm 
for manpower planning, has abated somewhat in recent times how- 
ever. The manpower forecasts have been beset with serious problems 
and uncertainties. Although it was clear that most developing coun- 
tries had a shortage of professional and technical manpower and a 
surplus of unskilled labour, the requirements in terms of occupa- 
tional distribution, spatial dispersion and placement possibilities 
could not be projected with any degree of precision. Very often 
sudden shifts in demand depressed some industries and created areas 
of expansion in others. In recent years, the extemal demand for 
migrant workers has added a new dimension to the problem. 

Massive increases in the annual flow of migrant workers from 
Asia to all parts of the world introduced a new factor in the situation 
in the 1970s; it is estimated that the numbers trebled within a short 
period, 1974-1980. By 1980, the aggregate outflow from eight 
countries, namely, Bangladesh, India, Indonesia, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, the Republic of Korea, Sri Lanka and Thailand had reaching 
the million mark. The flows continued at high levels in the early 
1980s but they seemed to have reached a peak in 1982, when the 
aggregate number went over one million workers. 

The seriousness of the problem of educated unemployment or 
unemployment among educated youth had long been recognized in 
countries like Bangladesh, India, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sri Lanka 
and Thailand. Studies on causes of educated unemployment in some 
of these countries have shown the influence of a number of variables 
such as economic stagnation; rapid population growth and labour 
force; investment poticy biawd towards non-agricultural sectors and 
capital intensive technology; the rural-urban migration; the increase 
in manpower supply in spite of the limited absorbtive capacity of 
small modern formal employment sector; imbalances in the demand 
and supply of specific skill spectrum; inadequate wage and incentive 
structures and institutional arrangements for allocation and utiliza- 
tion of manpower resources. Unemployment among the educated 
female tends to be higher than the educated male. 
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Unemployment in educated young people seems to follow an 
inverted U-curve; unemployment rates for secondary school grad- 
uates tend to exceed those for primary school leavers but apparently 
decline again for higher education graduates. This may well be only 
a transitional phenomenon. As supply at any particular level of 
education increases, the employers tend to raise the minimum quali- 
fication requirements for the jobs. Thus jobs which require second- 
ary school qualifications begin to call for college level qualifications 
once applicants are available. By this process, the unemployment 
bulge steadily moves up the educational ladder. This is in evidence 
in a few countries where the unemployment rates among college 
gr&duates are already beginning to exceed those for secondary school 
graduates. Generally, the rates-of-return studies done in the Asian 
countries, now show quite high rates of return, both private and 
social, for college education. 

The problem of educated unemployment arises from the fact 
that the employment that is sought is in the modern wage sector in 
which employment opportunities do not grow as fast as the output 
from secondary schools and the universities. 

In some countries, the problem of unemployment among the 
educated is also 'structural' in character; that is, employment oppor- 
tunities are available but they are of a kind or in places which do not 
attract the educated seeking jobs (for example, in agriculture and the 
traditional sectors or in rural areas). This structural imbalance is due 
to a variety of factors; but an important one (and so far as education 
can contribute to the solution, the most important one) is the fact 
that the educated may not possess the kind of skills, work habits and 
basic knowledge which fit into employment opportunities (including 
self-employment). This relates directly to the content of education. 
In most countries secondary education is general and does not pro- 
vide the students with any employable skills; they must go on to 
third level education to improve their chances of employment. 
Whence the constant pressure for expansion at the third level. 

The solution of the problem of unemployment depends on a 
series of factors and measures pertaining to the whole economic and 
political domain, and not only education. At the same time educa- 
tional policies, in addition to serving individual development and self- 
fulfilment, have to address themselves to the wide spectrum of 
national needs through creating a broader base of education and 
training, replanning of educational structures and content for greater 
relevance to the social and economic goals, and through the inter- 
linking of education and productive work. 
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Chapter Six 

THE MINEDAP V (BANGKOK 1985) DECLARATION 



The Conference, MINEDAP V, was meeting at a specially 
important juncture in time. Mid-way in the course of the Develop- 
ment Decade, it could take stock of the actual progress in light of the 
original aspirations. This was also a period when quite dramatic 
economic and social transitions were beginning to show in Asia and 
the Pacific, with rapid economic change strongly influenced by both 
extemal developments and internal dynamics taking hold in several 
Asian and Pacific countries. 

The spirit of the Conference derived from the strong sense of 
regional and inter-country co-operation which, transcending the 
many diversities of national situations, has grown from strength to 
strength in the regional conferences of the ministers of education in 
the last 25 years. It is in this spirit that the conference examined the 
problems and priority goals of educational development in Asia and 
the Pacific, drawing lessons of experiences from the successes as well 
as from the shortfalls and failures. The Conference adopted a 
Declaration in which it set up the goals and priorities for the future 
as signposts and a series of Recommendations which provided a 
general plan of action within the framework of regional co-operation 



DECLARATION OF MINEDAP V 

1. The Fifth Re^onal Conference of Ministers of Educa- 
tion and Those Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia 
and the Pacffic, organiasd by Unesco with the help of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Commission for Asia 
and the Pacific, meeting in Bangkok from 4 to 11 March 
1985 at the generous invitation of the Government of the 
Kingdom of Thailand, solemnly adopts the foUovring 
Declaration: 

2. The years that have elapsed since the Fourth Confer- 
ence of Ministers of Education and Those Responsible for 
Economic Planning in the region have brought difficulties 




which, whfle creating obstacles to the development of edu- 
cation have also constituted a challenge. In particular, 
Member States have not escaped Ihe consequences of tlie 
economic crisis which has affected the greater part of the 
planet, bringing recession, national indebtedness for many 
countries, and unemployment. The countries of Asia and 
the Pacific as a whole have developed their agricultural pro- 
duction, and some of them have achieved a very high rate 
of economic growth, while others have made great strides 
on the road to industrialization; but many countries in the 
region have experienced impediments and delays in their 
development efforts. Hovirever, where the development of 
education is concerned, the Conference considers that, to a 
large extent, the challenge has been met. 

Education for all 3. The Member States of the region are deeply committed 
to the ideal of 'Education for All', and throughout this 
period they have never ceased to regeurd the universalization, 
democratization, and improvement of education as an 
essential factor of development. They are unanimous in 
believing that their overriding concern for equity and for 
the reduction of inequalities coincides with their determi- 
nation to attain the objectives of social and economic pro- 
gress and the strengthening of national unity. 

4. The Conference notes with satisfaction the progress 
made in increasing school enrolments, the numbers of 
which rose between 1%0 and 1982 by 259 million, includ- 
ing 147.5 million for primary education alone, while the 
enrolment figures for higher education increased fourfold. 

5. The Conference nevertheless takes note of the fact that, 
owing to the high rates of demographic growth, the number 
of children and young people who do not have access to 
education remains substantial and, in particular, that it has 
not noticeably declined in the primary school age-group; 
meanwhile, despite the marked reduction in the illiteracy 
rate over the past 15 years, the number of illiterates has 
been expanding in absolute terms, and in 1985 has reached 
the figure of 618 million, or two-thirds of the number of 
illiterates in the world as a whole. 

6. The Conference is aware that fresh efforts are neces- 
sary in order to reduce the considerable disparities existing 
not only between countries but also, in many Member 
States, between the various population groups. These dis- 
parities are particularly detrimental to women, to people 



Removal of edu* 
cational dispari- 
ties 



Universal Ization 
of primary 
education 



Promotion of 
adult literacy 
and outK>f-school 
education 



living in rural areas and to various disadvantaged groups. 
Furthermore, the distribution of enroUnents among the 
various types of education at a particular level, and especial- 
ly between general education and technical and vocational 
education at secondary level, and among the various disci- 
plines of higher education, does not appear. In many cases, 
to be conunensurate with national development needs. 
Wastage rates, especially at primary school level, frequently 
remain very high. The quality of education has generally 
improved, particularly as a result of better standards of 
training for teachers, but in some cases it has deteriorated 
with the expansion in enrohnents and suffers from a lack of 
resources. A nimiber of reforms have been undertaken for 
the purpose of improving curricula and methods. In many 
countries, however, they do not m^t all the requirements 
for the <^ort of education that will be capable of assuming 
its new roles and adjusting itself to the context in which it 
takes place. 

7. Looking beyond the diversities of their cultures, re- 
sources, endowments and education systems, the Member 
States of Asia and the Pacific are convinced that the devel- 
opment of education^ in the years to come should reflect 
certain conmion concerns, and should, in particular, take 
the following points into account: 

a) The Conference considers that the universalization 
of primary education that has already been, or is 
about to be, achieved in a great many countries of 
the region, can and should become a reality for all 
the countries of the region in the next five years, 
and at the latest before tho end of the next decade. 
It considers that primary education available to aU 
should last long enough to enable every child to 
acquire a solid grounding hi basic subjects and in the 
skills and abilities necessary to develop the child's 
personality and prepare him or her for adult life. 

b) The Conference considers that the universalization 
of primary education should go together, in many 
cases, with an improvement in retention rates and in 
particular with a reduction in early drop-outs. 

c) The Conference considers that, while nothing short 
of universal primary education can stem illiteracy 
at its source, this should, in the years to come, be 
combined as part of a global strategy with effr jtive 
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adult literacy campaigns at the national level. Such 
action at the national level should be supplemented 
by regional cooperation among the Member States 
of Asia and tlie Pacific with special reference to the 
exchange of experiences. 

d) The Conference observes with satisfaction that 
school and out-of-school educaUon are tending to 
complement and enrich each other; in that certain 
out-of-school programmes can make up for inade- 
quacies in primary and secondary education's capa- 
city to cope with demands, and are able to contri- 
bute to tiie renowal of primary and secondary 
education. 

e) The Conference notes the importance of distance 
education at both secondary and tertiary levels 
emphasizing the role it plays in national develop- 
ment especially for out-of-school youtli. 

Enhancement of 8. The Conference stresses the importance of qualitative 
quality of educa- improvement of education in all its aspects, including the 
tlon renewal of its content and methods with a view to increas- 

ing its relevance to the needs of contemporary societies in 
Asia and the Pacific. It believes in particular that: 

Science fw All a) The 'Science for All' programmes which have al- 

ready been undertaken in a number of countries 
should be expanded and reinforced, both for the 
purpose of giving every individual a scientific out- 
look on life and the necessary preparation to deal 
with new technologies that are influencing everyday 
life more and more and transforming the environ- 
ment; for the purpose, too, of animating aspirations 
to pursue careers in science or technology. The 
Conference deems it important to bring science 
education closer to life and the environment and to 
orientate it towards the solution of pr^^ctical prob- 
lems. The Conference wishes to recall that science 
education should ensure a high standard of basic 
scientific knowledge and that greater emphasis 
should be placed on experimentation. 

Population, and b) Create attention should be paid to population edu- 

environmGHtol cation and environmental education, and to health 

education and nutrition education. 
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c) The measures taken in many countries to link edu- 
cation more closely with the world of work should 
be stepped up, both by introducing the experience 
of productive work into the curricula and by estab- 
lishing closer relations between educational institu- 
tions and the production sector, as well as by 
harmonizing training and employment needs. Edu- 
cation systems should provide as many retraining 
opportunities as possible in the light of changes in 
the pattern of employment offers and in employ- 
ment profiles; technical and vocational training 
should be exapnded in a number of countrie*: and its 
curricula should be brought into line with techno- 
logical progress. 

d) Educational curricula and methods should take into 
account the ever-increasing development of the role 
played by the media, communication technologies 
and information sciences, because of their contribu- 
tion to the educational process and the possibilities 
they open up to provide wider access to education, 
and also because of the need to train every individ- 
ual to sift the messages conveyed by the media, to 
interpret them and to make use of informatics. 

e) Education would not ensure the overall develop- 
ment of the personality or make an adequate contri- 
bution to building up the national community and 
strengthening cultural identity if, while placing 
greater emphasis on science and technology, it did 
not also give due prominence to the cultural values 
on vAich the spirit of every people is founded, to 
the development of artistic creativity and aesthetic 
appreciation and to ethical Vaiues. At the same time, 
education, whose aim is to give every member of the 
community roots in his or her national culture, 
should also foster thr spirit of international under- 
standing and co-operation. 

9. The Conference believes that higher education, which 
has already done much through training and research to 
further the advancement of knowledge and social and 
economic progress in various countries of the region, should 
increase its contribution to development, especially rural 
development, and play a greater part in scientific research 
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efforts. It seems desirable that, besides universities, insti- 
tutions providing short cycle courses of a practical nature 
should be further developed, and that a larger percentage 
of students should enter the science and technology courses. 
At the same time, higher education, vrtiich is playing an 
important pare in the training of educators and which is 
already providing training to many primary school teachers, 
should be more wiiely involved in the renewal of educa- 
tior., e^ecially through the development of research in the 
educational sciences. 

10. The Conference recalls the paramount importance of 
the quality of the training given to teachers, who continue 
to be the key figures in all education systems. It also 
stresses the need to sUengthen educational planning and 
management in the light of recent developments, such as 
the trend towards decentralization and the linking of 
formal and non-formal education. 

11. The Conference proclaims its full commitment to the 
pursuit of efforts undertaken towards the development of 
education in the region. 

12. The Conference is convinced that regional co-operation, 
which has developed so fruitfully in recent years, particular- 
ly under the auspices of Unesco, should be intensified and 
expanded, especially in certain fields such as 'Science for 
All' and the struggle against illiteracy. It considers that the 
very diversity of cultures and of levels and types of econ- 
omic development in the countries of the region has made 
exchanges of experience among them more worthwhile. It 
expressed profound appreciation of the excellent services 
rendered by UNESCO's Regional Office for Education 
in Asia and the Pacific and by the Asia and Pacific Pro- 
gramme of Educational Innovation for Development. Wel- 
coming the strengtliening of the regional co-operation struc- 
tures that UNESCO has placed at the disposal of the Mem- 
ber States of Asia and the Pacific in accordance with wishes 
made known during previous regional conferences, it 
expresses the hope that these structures may be further 
strengthened in the years to come. It sets great store by the 
specificity of regional co-operation under UNESCO's 
auspices, this being an integral part of international co- 
operation which it is UNESCO's task to promote iu dis- 
charging the mission assigned to it by its Constitution and 
which is imperative in view of the global scale of the m^or 
problems of mankind. 



Chapter Seven 
RENEWING EDUCATION FOR DEVELOPMENT 



In the education polic..;s of tne countries, education is viewed 
as an integral part of nationc>l development. The Conference format 
bringing together ministers of education and those responsible for 
economic planning testified to its nature. The question arises, what 
development? Ii, stril<ing contrast to the assumptions and thinl<ing 
of the First Regional Conference of Ministers of Education of Asian 
Member States (April 1962), MINEDAP V viewed development not 
only as economic growth; rather it comprehended 'opportunities to 
all people for better life', with man 'as the end of development and 
the instrument'. Therefore wher. the Conference spol<e of 'national 
development', it was also thinl<ing of the persistent problems of 
poverty and deprivation and of the fact that 90 per cent of the 
world's absolute poor are to be found in the region of Asia and the 
Pacific. 



Development as transformation 

Education and development are linked in a variety of ways 
First, edu.-ation is a human right, the exarcise of which is essential 
for individual development and fulfilment. The individual's capacity 
to contribute to societal development is made possible and enhanced 
by his or her development as an individual. In this ligi-,t education is 
also a basic need. 

It is also a means by which other needs, both collective and 
individual, are realized. Then, education is the instrument by which 
the skills and productive capacities are developed and endowed All 
these interrelationships of education and development are insepar- 
able from the conceptions of educational policies It is in the 
second order of action' that problems arise. 

The aspect of development that MINEDAP V highlighted was 
as a means ot rapid and far-reaching transformation - 'building up a 
nation full of creativity and vitality, relevant to the twenty-first 
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century', and the renewal process in education which mal<esit possi- 
ble for education to contribute to such transformation. 



Renewing education for development - sources 

The dynamics of education and its role in each society in devel- 
opment and transformation make it essential that education con- 
tinuously renews itself in order to prepare for a future rather than 
for obsolescence. This renewal process in education manifests itself 
in the curriculum in its broadest sense, and the various ways in which 
knowledge is communicated to learners. The renewal process derives 
from a variety of sources which include: the growth of human 
knowledge, which is the'basic component of education; the heritage 
of collective experience and values, which education transmits to 
new generations; the means and methods of communication, by 
which knowledge and values are transmitted; and the new values and 
aspirations which the human spirit adds to the collective experience 
and wisdom of the past or by which the heritage of the past is rein- 
terpreted and reassessed. 

Knowledge growth. The speed with which the growth of 
knowledge is now taking place, its range and sweep, are epitomized 
in the expansion of knowledge in science and technology. It is esti- 
mated that in the period 600 BC to AD 1700, the body of scientific 
knowledge doubled every 1000 years; from the beginning of indus- 
trialization until the early twentieth century, the doubling period 
accelerated to about 200 years; and now in many scientific fields, 
knowledge is doubling every 15 years or so. Moreover, the lag be- 
tween a discovery in a fundamental science and its technological 
application has narrowed remarkably. This enormous growth in the 
volume and application of knowledge impacts on every aspect of 
modern life - social, economic, and cultural. Parallel to the rapid 
growth of knowledge is the increasing velocity with which knowledge 
is being circulated. 

New configurations in the fields of knowledge are emerging and 
are tending to efface, to some extent at least, the old-established 
demarcation lines between the natural sciences and the social and 
human sciences. Cross-over points are emerging between the major 
fields of human creativity. Another direction of advance is the 
aggregation of different components of traditional disciplines into 
new integrated fields. 

A notable feature of the growth of knowledge and technology 
(know-how) is that its future course is difficult to forecast and this 




has profound implications for education. Knowledge can no longer 
be looked upon as a stable body of 'facts'. The content of education 
and its methods do not rest on any such unchanging body of facts, 
rather on the concepts which bring the facts together and illuminate 
them. In short, the empowering concepts and interconnections 
determine the basic methods of education in a context of rapid 
knowledge growth. Education has to prepare for the unpredictable 
and the uncertain. 

It follows, therefore, that the options open to learners in regard 
to fields of study should not be closed too early. This is reflected in 
a developing trend in several countries in the region to postpone 
specialization by field of study to a later stage in the education 
career so that all learners have adequate introduction to the main 
domains of knowledge and their interconnections. The education 
programme should introduce learners to the rapidly changing world 
of knowledge and the applications of technology, as an integral part 
of the general education of all young people. 

The search for new knowledge, notably scientific and techno- 
logical knowledge, has been concentrated in a limited number of 
countries which alone possess the means for conducting research in 
certain advanced fields in which the commercial potential is very 
high, A wide gap is dividing the countries which have such high 
grovvth potential from those which do not. It would be unfortunate 
if this gap continued to widen. It is one of the functions of educa- 
tion in each country to create the capacities to use the knowledge 
being generated world-wide, as well as to contribute to the creation 
of new knowledge. Higher education clearly has a crucial role to 
play in this by providing a firm knowledge base for endogenous 
development, drawing on the cumulative inventions and discoveries 
the world over. In this regard, many countries of the region are 
undertaking programmes within the national education system aimed 
at the identification, nurturing and development of students with 
particular ability in science. 

Education and communication. In perhaps no other fields has 
there been such a profound revolution as in communications and 
informatics. The communication technologies have multiplied and 
become more and more powerful. The development in computer 
technology, with the minicomputers and microcomputers coming 
into widespread use, will soon affect every individual. Telecommu- 
nications and data processing have already increased dramatically 
the volume of information readily available. 
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The changes under way in communications and informatics are 
connected not only with the development of specific new techno- 
logies, but also with the power and special opportunities offered by 
them in combination. They are already beginning to affect various 
aspects of life in all countries, rich or poor, large or small. These 
technologies are playing a part in transforming societies in Asia and 
the Pacific, as in other parts of the world and moving them towards 
ever greater complexity. 

Communication technologies are being used for educational 
development in several countries of the Asia and Pacific region. For 
example, there are now 'open universities' in a number of countries: 
notably China, Japan, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Thailand. Educational 
mass media services have been developed at the school level in several 
countries, in some cases to provide direct instruction, but more com- 
monly for enrichment purposes, or to support curriculum innovation. 
One country has recently developed a country-wide radio network 
for educational and developmental programming. Mass media are 
also used to support literacy and non-formal education programmes. 
Other forms of audio-visual support are well entrenched in many 
educational systems, including the regular use of audio and video 
cassettes for instruction. In the new, but directly related field of 
computer education, several countries have been prompt in intro- 
ducing 'computer literacy' programmes. Education must provide 
computer literacy - not only at a technical or skill level, but in- 
creasingly as part of the general education of children who will be 
living in a more information conscious age. 

The new educational technologies, which originated in the 
developed world, have had a varied history since their introduction 
into the Asia and Pacific region, and much more is now known 
about the nature and constraints of their adoption. In the 1960s, 
they were imported relatively unchanged into many countries, and 
were found on more than one occasion to be inappropriate to the 
educational demands confronting them. Whereas in some smaller 
countries the local environment allowed for a relatively direct trans- 
fer, in the larger countries of the region, as a consequence of the size 
of their terrain, population growth, and material and infrastructural 
limitations, a complete adaptation of technical forms had to be 
undertaken. The experience gained, for example, in India during the 
conduct of the SITE* experiment has proved invaluable for a second 
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generation of media development, both for the national satellite and 
for other forms of media distribution. Comparable lessons have been 
learned in using audio and video cassettes in the development of 
educational radio, and in multi-media learning systems, largely as the 
result of carefully structured evaluation programmes. 

The implications of communication technologies and infor- 
matics for education are beginning to emerge more clearly. There is, 
first of all, a need for research and development in the information 
and communication technology field. Part of this effort concerns 
the assessment of new technological forms, to see how they might 
best be adapted, if at all, to the national environment; another part 
relates to their adaptation and the generation of new or modified 
technologies with local relevance. In this effort, the universities and 
institutes of scientific and technological research have a major role 
to play. 

Secondly, the developments in computer technologies have 
done more to speed up the growth of scientific and technological 
knowledge than perhaps any other single factor. The creation of 
scientific and technological capacity in the developing countries will 
depend in a very crucial way on their use of these technologies, 
which represent a power of unlimited possibilities. 

A third issue is one of discrimination and selectivity, a problem 
arising from information overload. While information has itself been 
increasing exponentially, and while it is technically possible to treat 
a much greater amount of information today more quickly and at a 
lower cost than ever before, the actual consumption of information 
by human beings increases much more slowly. There is also an in- 
creasing danger of the deliberate manipulation of information such 
that the models of reality that people learn from the media are either 
incomplete or distorted. In curriculum development, that which is 
omitted may be as important as that which is included. 

One important function of the school will thus be to develop in 
the learners the ability to assess messages, to interpret them critically, 
and to classify and organize this continuous and heterogeneous flow 
of information. Only through the development of such skills eariy in 
the educational process can individuals deal with the growing variety 
of information technologies and their products and use them with 
discretion. 

The 'information age' heralded by some observers does not ex- 
clude the use of traditional media. A primary objective of education 
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should be the creative mingling of old and new forms in such a wa^ 
that they enrich the learning process. Some traditional media can be 
preserved, and given a wider exposure, through the modern mass 
media, as has happened already ir a number of countries. What of 
the book, the traditional anchor of the teaching/learning process? 
There is no indication that the book will disappear as a form of com- 
munication. It has the advantage of allowing the reader to pause, to 
reflect, to judge. The book can be re-read, and first judgements can 
be reviewed and revised. In this sense the book is superior to all 
other media, because it allows opportunities for the play of individ- 
ual judgement, rejection, questioning, synthesis. 

Education and culture. The other source of educational re- 
newal is the cultural heritage reflected in the whole range of expres- 
sions which give meaning and worth to the society's being. These 
expressions comprise not only the distinctive forms and styles asso- 
ciated with the society's culture and art, but also the habits and 
customs characteristic of the way 6f life of the community and of its 
spiritual and ethical values. The sense of cultural identity is the 
awareness among the members of the community of cultural heritage 
as a continuing expression of their existence; this sense of identity 
gives them a feeling of belongingness, of being a part of the past 
flowing into the present ana on into the future. 

The need for a reaffirmation of cultural identity is more urgent 
today because of the tendency towards uniformity and homogeneity 
generated by economic and material forces and by the mass media. 
The re-awakening of the sense of cultural identity in reaction to the 
pressures towards uniformity has contributed to the enhancement of 
the status of national cultures in their distinctive diversity. The sense 
of cultural identity appears now as a driving force in cultural renais- 
sance, through which a society continually recreates itself. 

Next only to the family, the school is the most important insti- 
tution for the transmission of cultural values. The role of education, 
however, is not only one of 'informing' and 'transmitting', it also 
prepares a new generation to renew the cultural process. It should 
impart to the young a sense of participating in a process which over a 
long time has shaped the values and characteristics of the society of 
which they area part. 

Another role of education, and an indispensable one, is to be 
a medium in which the various new influences are assimilated in 
the cultural stream. All living cultures have grown and evolved by 




assimilating new influences and by interaction with the tradilions 
and values of other cultures. In the modern world, powerful influen- 
ces derive from science and technology. Education has a vital role in 
promoting the processes by which scientific and technological knowl- 
edge IS assimilated in the fabric of national life without detriment to 
the people's values. 

In the preparation of educational plans, and particularly in cur- 
riculum development and teacher education, the organic interrela- 
tionship between education and culture needs to be fully recognized. 
It is also important that cultural orientation should begin from the 
earliest years of schooling at primary level and continue in appro- 
priate forms throughout the schooling period. It should be linked 
closely to the activities outside the school, and in particular, the 
schools should make full use of local cultural resources. 

There is a 'cultural' dimension in every subject taught in the 
schools. This needs to be brought out in the methods of instruction 
In the teaching of 'cultural subjects' (which generally comprise the 
arts and social studies), the evolution and continuity of cultures and 
the diversity of their expressions could form an appropriate basis for 
a creative approach to learning. Of course, the artistic and aesthetic 
expression characteristic of a cultural heritage deserves due attention 
in this school. This is not to say that only artistic expression is a 
special element in the education of young people. Furthermore, 
the curricula and instructional materials, as well as teaching methods! 
should also cover explicitly the behavioural and moral values em- 
bodied in the cultural heritage. Audio-visual materials are important 
instructional means especially at the school level. They can cover the 
wide variety of cultural forms, local and national, and video cassettes 
in particular, have a signal contribution to make which few other 
methods can match. 
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Chapter Eight 

TOWARDS THE YEAR 2000 ^ EDUCATION FOR ALL 



Illiteracy can be regarded as one of the great 
social problems of our time and a major challenge to 
the international community. Its elimination calls for 
an effort in two directions — firstly securing the gene- 
ral introduction and updating of primary education 
so as to stem illiteracy at its source, and secondly, 
organizing systematic educational campaigns for illi- 
terate adolescents and adults. 

UNESCO's Medium-Term Plan (1984-1989) 



Universalization of primary education, eradication 
of illiteracy 

One of the main priorities over the next ten years is to foster 
the development and renewal of primary education and to promote 
the total elimination of adult illiteracy. The goal of universalizing 
primary education would be difficult to reach if illiteracy in the 
adult population is not at the same time eliminated; on the other 
hand, eradication of adult illiteracy is possible only if primary 
schooling is provided for all children. The eradication of illiteracy 
and the provision of universal primary education reinforce and com- 
plement each other in strengthening the motivation to learn, in the 
mobilization and use of available financial, material and human re- 
sources, and in linking such educational action to national develop- 
ment goals and the struggle against poverty and deprivation. 

MINEDAP V, by a resolution, called upon the Member States of 
Asia and the Pacific, to undertake effective measures for: 

1. Eradicating illiteracy by the year 2000; and 
2/ Achieving universal primary education well before the year 
2000. 
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Further, Ml NEDAP V proposed that the Member States of the 
region focus their co-operation on a major programme for achieving 
the above goals and that UNESCO and other international agencies 
support and strengthen the regional co-operative endeavour. 

UnlversaUzation of primary education 

Primary education in the Asia and Pacific region is seen to have 
a particular long-term value in bringing about social and economic 
transformation. Expression of this faith is enshrined in the constitu- 
tions of many Member States and is elaborated in national develop- 
ment plans, which give a high priority to the achievement of the goal 
of universal primary education. 

A reference to the analysis in Chapter Four will recall the differ- 
ent stages of development that the countries have reached in the 
provision of priman/ education for all children. Countries where the 
goal of universal primary education has yet to be realized have 
adopted policies and plans setting the target dates for completing 
universalization well before 1995. Several countries have decided to 
lengthen the duration of t!ie first level education to eight or nine 
years for all children. The targets for universal primary education are 
therefore two-fold - the year by which all children will be in pri- 
mary education of the duration as in the present national structures, 
and secondly the enrolments which would have been achieved in an 
extended span of primary education by the year 2000. 

The problems associated with the universalization of primary 
education, as well as the importance of overcoming those problems, 
have received much attention in regional meetings and conferences. 
The Karachi Plan, formulated in 1959-1960 by representatives of 
Asian countries, put stress on the provision of free and compulsory 
education for a minimum of seven years' duration. Subsequent con- 
ferences of ministers of education of the region continued to support 
this goal, especially through the document which became known as 
the Asian Model of Educational Development. Ths declaration 
adopted by the Ministers of Education at MINEDASO IV (Colombo, 
1978) reaffirmed the 'commitment to che principle of universal 
schooling of children'. 

Universal primary education (UPE) ^ three essential dimensions 

Provision of facilities, such as school places, and enrolling pupils, 
are only one aspect of primary education for all children. Unless the 
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children are able to stay through the primary education cycle and to 
acquire, with functional effectiveness, the basic skills of literacy and 
numeracy and understanding and reasoning, they would not have 
accomplished the first decisive step in education. This means that 
dropping out and repetition with the associated human and financial 
wastage would have to be eliminated and the quality of primary 
education reflecting the learning gains of the learners would have to 
be enhanced. There are thus three essential dimensions of universal- 
ization of primary education: 

Universal access. This involves providing facilities and incen- 
tives for enrolment in primary education on a scale and in 
forms adequate and suitable to ensure that all children of 
primary school age have access to and are able to benefit 
from such facilities. 

2. Retention and completion. Educational facilities cannot be 
effective unless children stay long enough to acquire the basic 
learning skills. 

3. Learning schievement This refers to the standards of pupil 
performance and achievement through which the objectives 
of primary education are realized. Improvements in various 
aspects of curriculum development, teaching/learning mate- 
rials, and pre-service and in-service teacher education are 
needed to help children attain the required levels of achieve- 
ment. The 'productivity' of primary education, in terms of 
the desired competences to be acquired by children, is now 
becoming an issue of much concern in all countries, including 
the developed countries. Viewed in a larger context, the 
issue is to ensure that equal opportunity for access is match- 
ed by equal opportunity for educational success. 

Universal access: targets 

Most of the countries in the region have adopted policies with 
target dates for achieving UPE in a phased manner. Programmes and 
projects covering new structures and processes for implementing 
these policies have also been initiated. The target dates mentioned 
in the national plans suggest that by 1995 almost al I countries of the 
region would have achieved universal access to primary education. 

In Chapter Four it was noted that the majority of out-of-school 
children are girls. In one country, for instance, it is estimated that 
girls constitute three-fourths of the non-enrolled children in the 
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compulsory education age-group. So the full enrolment of girls will, 
In fact, largely complete the task of universalizing primary education 
In many countries. 

While girls constitute the majority of children at present outside 
the reach of primary education, there are several disadvantaged 
groups (boys and girls) who have yet to be brought fully within its 
ambit. They include, among others, the rural poor, minority groups, 
nomadic tribes, people of mountainous and other inaccessible areas, 
and urban slum-dwellers. 

The provision of educational services for population groups 
with special characteristics calls for programmes tailored to their 
specific needs. This applies in particular to groups with languages 
other than the national language. Initial Instruction in the mother 
tongue and bilingual teaching would be essential. 

The considerable number of handicapped children in the region 
constitutes another group with special needs. At present there are 
only about 120,000 places available in special education institutions 
in 20 countries. However a majority of children with handicaps 
could be educated within ordinary schools, but this 'mainstreaming' 
would require the reorientation of teachers in dealing with children 
with handicaps. 

Retention and completion. In many countries, a major factor 
undermining universal primary education is that a large proportion of 
the children who enrol in school drop out before completing the 
entire primary cycle; in fact, usually within the first two years. The 
incidence of drop-out is indicative of the low efficiency of the educa- 
tion system and represents a waste of human and financial resources 
invested in the system. This persistent problem associated with the 
primary education systems in several countries was discussed in 
greater detail in Chapter Four. The point to stress is that the elii. 
ation of the phern. menon of dropping out and considerable reduc- 
tion in the incidence of repetition are essential, and indeed indispen- 
sable, elements in any plan of action to achieve universal primary 
education. 

School achievement. All the effort and expense of providing 
school facilities, materials and teachers means little if, at the end of 
the primary school cycle, children have not acquired appropriate 
skills, abilities and attitudes to prepare them for life. Children and 
their parents will not support a school by attending and co-operating 
unless they are convinced that there will be a positive learning out- 
come. 
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Educators in many countries of the region are looking with 
concern at the level of achievement of primary school children. 
Assessment studies have been made of the outcomes of the primary 
school system in Australia, Indonesia, Malaysia, Nepal, the Philip- 
pines, the Republic of Korea, Sri Lanka, Thailand and in some states 
of India. In almost all cases, the level of achievement of children has 
been found less than satisfactory. 

Thjse studies have led to the gradual adjustment of primary 
school curricula so that the majority of children can reach specified 
standards. Almost all countries that have conducted nation^! assess- 
ments of pupil performance have subsequently carried out major 
programme reforms which have led to considerable increases in 
enrolment ratios and reductions in drop-out, as well as improved 
scholastic achievement. 

Experience has proved time and again that a qualitative inri- 
provement and lenewal of primary education, increasing its effi- 
ciency and holding power, and fuller enrolments are all closely inter- 
twined as in a seamless web. Such renewal calls for a global and 
comprehensive approach covering curriculum development, teacher 
training and improvements in teaching methods and materials as H 
as in planning and management, notably: 

a) The effective preparation of young children for primary 
schooling; 

b) The implementation of more effective strategies and methods 
of instruction, to enable all children to attain an agreed level 
of competence in the basic skills of numeracy, literacy and 
communication, in the 'life-skills' (co-operating with others, 
habits of systematic and hard work) and in one or more 
manual skills; 

c) The provision of teachers with competencies, attitudes and 
perceptions necessary to enhance their pupils' achievement 
with the skills required to enlist out-of-school resources; and 

d) The effective involvement of parents and the community in 
the education of their children. 

Curriculum renewal. In several countries, there has been a re- 
examination of the curriculum in relation to UPE when it was felt 
that the existing curriculum did not meet the diversified needs of 
learners, particularly those from diiadyantaged groups. Irrevelant 
curricula and unsuitable teaching methods are seen as an important 



reason for non-enrolment and early withdrawal from school Cur- 
riculum renewal in these countries is moving towards: 

a) Decentralized adaptation of t',\e core curriculum to meet the 
specific needs of local communities; 

b) Infusion into the curriculum of iss'ies which are of great con- 
cern to local communities, such as health, hygiene, nutrition, 
population education and environmental education; 

c) Emphasis on socially useful productive worl< aimed at linl<ing 
education and the world of work and at promoting from 
quite early age a feeling of the dignity of manual work and 
work m&thods; 

d) Use of the local environment as a learning resource, particu- 
larly Tor generating concern for its protection and preserva- 
tion; 

e) Strengthening of science and mathematics in the curriculum 
to prepare children more adequately for living in a society in 
which science and technology have a crucial role in national 
development as well as in individual living; 

f) An orientation with respect to moral values. 

New approaches to teacher preparation. A primary education 
system for all children which is also in the process of growth and 
renewal impels redefinition of teachers' roles and competences The 
new roles of teachers visualize their involvement in identifying the 
problems of groups out-of-school, in community education and 
affairs, in intensive work with potential drop-outs, and in raising 
ciiildren s achievement level. Then, with t^ 3 development of 'com- 
plementary forms' of education, the preparation of teaching person- 
nel for these innovative programmes calls for special attention. 

With increased ennphasis on in-service teacher education a 
variety of approaches are being used in the region, including corres- 
pondence courses and radio and television packages (comprising 
radio or television broadcasts, pre- and post-broadcast discussion and 
support material in print). In some countries, teachers' centres are 
being set up to provide consultation and other services to teachers 
along with weekenc' orientation courses. Networks of institutions 
(e.g. 'cluster institutions') providing support services to each other is 
another approach used for the in-service upgrading of teachers' com- 
petences through school-based or area-based programmes 
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New structures for planning and management. Three important 
considerations influence the design of structures for planning and 
implementing UPE. These are the need to; 

1. Bring together the contributions of various departments and 
agencies of the government concerned with primary educa- 
tion; 

2. Plan and manage the universal primary education programme 
in a way that will respond to the characteristics of the popu- 
lation groups concerned; and 

3. Obtain the full involvement and participation of the commu- 
nities. 

In regard to the first consideration, several governments have set 
up, at the national level, primary education commissions or off'^^^s, 
which bring under one auspices the contributions of different govern- 
ment agencies and deploy the back-up support of the required expert 
services in a co-ordinated manner. The second consideration, in 
some way the most crucial one, involves developing the structures 
and processes of micro-level (community, district) planning and 
management. The capabilities of supervision and back-up services 
(which by and large are the weakest links in the present administra- 
tive and management systems) are then organized at micro-level 
where the plan should mstch the characteristics and needs of the 
specific population groups and areas to be served. Such develop- 
ments are now taking shape in several countries, for example, 'cluster 
schools' in Sri Lanka, 'centre schools' in Pakistan, 'leader schools' in 
Thailand, 'school complexes' in India. Parallel initiatives in involving 
the local communities, the third consideration, have been undertaken 
on a limited scale in some countries. These three 'nodal' points (cur- 
riculum, teacher preparation and planning and management struc- 
tures) have to be greatly strengthened and renewed in the context of 
universal primary education. Inter-country co-operation can be 
specially productive here by promoting cross-fertilization of experi- 
ences and ideas. 

Complementary forms of education. Recognizing that conven- 
tional primary schooling may not be able to meet the needs of all 
out-of-school children, several countries are experimenting with, or 
have developed, other forms of education to complement the con- 
ventional primary school. 

In one country, 100,000 'non-formal education centres' have 
been established, enrolling nearly three million children. The cur- 
riculum is flexible and aims at achieving in two years the basic 
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attainments reached by children in five years of formal schooling. In 
another country, 'literacy centres' and 'community learning centres' 
are being established to provide a parallel structure having links with 
the formal system to provide need-based learning opportunities to 
out-of-school children in the 5-10, 10-1 4 and 14+ age-groups. 

'Slack farming' schools have been set up in one country to enrol 
children who cannot go to full-time schools because of financial 
difficulties. Another country runs some schools having a simplified 
curriculunn with 20-26 weeks of instruction, depending upon the 
actual conditions of the locality. Learning centres have been set up 
in another country, to allow school drop-outs to study at home and 
receive individual guidance and evaluation of achievement at the 
learning centre. In yet another country, five-year primary schools 
have been set up which use a condensed curriculum and run in shifts. 

These innovative structures have their strength in the fact that 
they are designed primarily around the specific needs of the children; 
on the other hand, there is a potential 'risk' also in some of the pro- 
grammes in as much as they may become in relation to regular pri- 
mary education, a parallel and unequal offering for the children from 
deprived and poor socio-economic classes. 

In a number of areas, children cannot attend schools because 
schools do not exist. This is particularly true in sparsely populated 
areas where the establishment of a school within a village or zone is 
not found feasible on economic grounds. Similarly, nomadic popu- 
lations, moving from one place to another, require alternative insti- 
tutional arrangements for education. A number of countries of the 
region have developed innovative 'moving schools' to meet this 
situation. 

Multi-grade teaching, combination of grades, and new admis- 
sions on alternate years, are being adopted in some countries to 
rationalize the use of educational facilities in sparsely populated 
communities. In some countries full-time schools with multi-grade 
teaching 'have become a major form in popularizing primary school 
education'. 

Distance /earning is emerging as a major means to reach those 
groups who, for various reasons, find it difficult to enrol in schools. 
Because of its flexibility, distance learning is able to cater to educa- 
tional needs o* diverse groups, including the in-service training of 
teachers. 
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In many countries of the region, radio and television are being 
used increasingly to support conventional and complementary educa- 
tional activities. Television and radio lessons, which are listened to 
or viewed in schools or community centres, are followed by discus- 
sion under the supervision of a teacher. In one country, educational 
programmes are transmitted through a national satellite for the 
benefit of primary schools in selected rur_i areas. 

A range of innovations and tested experiences are now acces- 
sible to mal<e possible the education of all children in a nation. 
Given the commitment, the challenge can be met and children's edu- 
cational deprivation can be rendered a thing of the past well before 
this century draws to a close. 

Eradication of adult illiteracy 

The problem of illiteracy will not solve itself in the flux of time. 
Without organized literacy action, illiteracy will continue to stagnate 
indefinitely, along with the associated ills of poverty and under- 
development. Experience has shown that determined literacy action 
can reduce illiteracy radically witfiin a five-year period. However, 
history indicates that such sustained literacy action is the exception 
and that more often literacy campaigns are 'turned on' and 'turned 
off in line with short-term policy changes. 

In recent years, many countries of Asia and the Pacific have 
addressed the problem of illiteracy with serious resolve, and some 
have made significant advances towards eliminating adult illiteracy. 
This resolve reflects a noticeable change in the perception of literacy, 
now increasingly recognized as a prerequisite for cultural, economic 
and political development. Literacy has become an integral part of 
the 'basic needs' development strategy and is considered essential for 
the active participation of the people in the development process. 

The national studies prepared fo-- UNESCO by 13 Member 
States of the region (UNESCO, Bangl<ok, 1984) indicate target years 
for the attainment of full adult literacy in each country. Tal<ing into 
account these target years and current literacy levels, the countries in 
the region which have not yet achieved full literacy appear to fall 
into three groups: 

Group A : Full literacy achievable by 1990 or earlier 

Burma, Fiji, Malaysia, Maldives, Mongolia, Philip- 
pines, Republic of Korea, Samoa; Singapore, Sri 
Lanl<a, Thailand and Tonga. (These countries 
account for 7 per cent of the region's population). 
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Group B : Full literacy achievable by around 1995 

China, Indonesia, Socialist Republic of Viet Nam 
and Turkey. (These countries account for 44 per 
cent of the region's population). 

Group C : Full or high levels of literacy achievable by around 
year 2000 

Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, India, Iran, Lao 
People's Democratic Republic, Nepal, Pakistan, 
Papua New Guinea, phese countries account for 
34 per cent of the region's population). 

Raising the level of adult literacy by target years is a function of 
(i) the existing level of literacy; (ii) the rate of increment of new 
literates, which should be, at the minimum, clearly higher than the 
annual addition to the population; (iii) the reduction in the rate of 
school drop-outs; (iv) the volume of the education system's output, 
notably at the first level; and (v) the demographic factors (age- 
structure, mortality rate). It should however be clear that adult 
illiteracy in the form of a major problem cannot be eliminated by the 
output of primary education alone. Eradication of illiteracy calls for 
specific measures aimed to achieve it. At the minimum these mea- 
sures should achieve an annual increase in the numbers of new liter- 
ate persons which is higher than the addition to the adult age-group 
population. On empirical evidence it can be inferred that countries 
which have an adult illiteracy rate of 60 per cent or above will 
require a minimum annual increase in the numbers of literates of the 
order of 5-6 per cent in order to prevent the numbers of illiterates 
from increasing. These countries would have to increase the number 
of literates by 8-10 per cent annually to be within reach of substan- 
tially eliminating adult illiteracy by the year 2000. Countries in 
which the illiteracy rate is below 35-40 per cent would need a mini- 
mum annual increase rate of literacy of the order of around 3.5 per 
cent; in order to eliminate illiterucy well before the year 2000, these 
countries would have to increase the number of literates at an annual 
rate of 5-6 per cent. 

The elimination of illiteracy by a predetermined target date will 
call for effort of an order well above the minimum rate. 

Elements of the strategies for adult literacy 

Although the specific content of a strategy can be determined 
only by the authorities of the country concerned and in relation to 
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its specific socio-cuitural and economic situation and developnnent 
goals, experiences in the region indicate a number of general con- 
siderations which seem to determine the effectiveness of strategy for 
literacy. No doubt the single most important factor in literacy is the 
depth and consistency of political commitment, without which the 
necessary sustained and determined long-term action is not possible; 
such political commitment should be highly visible and widely bhared 
at all political levels. 

A closely related factor is the broad involvement of various 
social groups, institutions, public and voluntary agencies, local com- 
munities, and commercial enterprises. A strategy which attracts 
widespread support and involvement is much more likely to stimu- 
late popular participation, particularly essential for successful adult 
literacy programmes, and to generate the human and material resour- 
ces needed. Such a strategy will necessarily have to provide for flexi- 
ble structures for planning and implementation at all levels, both to 
encc Jrage broad involvement and participation and to ensure the 
relevance of activities to particular needs and to local environments. 

Targets, if realistic, time-bound, and generally agreed, can bean 
important element of a strategy, providing a useful frame of refer- 
ence for stimulating effort and measuring progress. Different ap- 
proaches have been adopted by different countries at one time or 
another, some countries have launched nation-wide literacy drives in 
order to create the most favourable climate of enthusiasm and wide 
base of motivation. The target, in this approach, is indeed the whole 
illiterate population, even though the drives may have to be regularly 
repeated. Some other countries have preferred the one-area -after- 
another approach, in order to concentrate the maximum intensity of 
co-ordinated effort in one area (a district or a sub-region). Again 
some countries target the population of an age-group (generally 
15-45 years), combining this with an area-by-area approach. The 
factors that should count in selecting the strategic approach include, 
public support mobilization, optimum use of resources and micro- 
level planning capability. 

Ultimately, the success of a strategy depends on the resources 
allocated for its implementation, and a sound strategy will seek to 
multiply those resources and increase their impact. It should be 
recognized that neither the quantitative aspects, nor the related 
qualitative issue, can be resolved merely by improving and applying 
existing methods and practices. Certain persistent problems and new 
problems will require new solutions. Thus a strategy should provide 
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for a research and evaluation component as well as the flexibility to 
apply promising findings. 

The strategic concerns of adult literacy and general education 
including UPE are inter-linked with development strategy in general. 
If, for example, a country has adopted the modernization of agricul- 
ture as a principal development goal, its strategy for full adult liter- 
acy should be responsive to this priority. Conversely, strategies in 
other social sectors, such as public health, should take into account 
the targets of UPE and adult literacy. Such harmonization of strate- 
gies should facilitate concerted action, particularly at the community 
level. 

In several countries which have carried out successful and effec- 
tive literacy programmes, an apex body for the overall direction and 
energizing of literacy work was set up, generally at the highest level 
of the government, overarching the ministries/departments and in- 
vested with the requisite authority. The experience in these coun- 
tries has been very positive in favour of such an apex body in the 
form of a commission or council which can co-ordinate inter-minis- 
terial participation in literacy and also engage the interest and sup- 
port of non-government bodies and organizations. 

Planning and implementation. Whatever the strategy or com- 
bination of strategies, it would involve planning and implementation 
to ensure not only that policy is translated into concrete action but 
also that such translation and action processes are continuous, con- 
sistent and systematic. 

Planning at the macro-level alone usually fails to take full 
account of the realities of local situations and is thus not firmly 
based on the needs and motivations of the adult learners in specific 
environments. Therefore, appropriate planning and implementation 
structures are needed at the national and local levels, sharing respon- 
sibility for the design and implementation of the literacy programme, 
the training and orientation of literacy personnel, the preparation of 
literacy materials; the organization of post-literacy activities, and for 
field research and evaluation. 

The latter aspect deserves some emphasis, since it is often 
neglected. An efficient system for monitoring and evaluating the 
literacy programme at all levels is very important; it should provide 
for information 'feedback' from the field and for evaluation of the 
programme's efficiency and effectiveness in meeting the needs of 
participants. Such a system should be closely linked with research 
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activities focused on pragmatic questions, such as the relative effec- 
tiveness of different methods of language teaching for aduit learners, 
the simplification of language scripts, means to develop and sustain 
motivation, the design and evaluation of learning materials. There 
are few areas of education in which action research is so urgently 
needed, and in which so very little of practical application has been 
done, that may be relevant to the socio-cultural context of the 
developing countries. 

Since literacy work usually involves various agencies and depart- 
ments at several levels of operation, literacy planning should also 
ensure that functional co-ordination mechanisms are established. 
These should facilitate planning and management, as well as research 
and evaluation. In a broader context, literacy programmes need to 
be co-ordinated with other development programmes, particularly at 
the community level. The linkage of literacy action to programmes 
concerned, for example, with community development, public 
health, and modernization of agriculture can enhance the effective- 
ness of all programmes in meeting the basic needs of the individual 
and the community. 

Much of the literacy work is carried out through existing per- 
sonnel and agencies or voluntary workers. In one form or another, it 
is in the nature of a 'movement'. Indeed the use cf existing resour- 
ces including human resources on an extensive scale is a key to 
successful implementation in the special circumstances of the 
developing countries. It is however essential also to have an institu- 
tional support structure for action research, training, materials devel- 
opment, monitoring and evaluation. Depending on the size of the 
country, the institutional support structure will comprise appropriate 
institutions at national, provincial and field levels. Here also the 
experience of the past is a useful guide, and it underlines the essen- 
tiality of institutions with a dedicated mission to literacy. 

Resources for literacy action. In most countries of the region, 
the government provides funds for literacy work, usually within the 
budget of the Ministry of Education. However, the experience of 
countries which have undertaken large-scale literacy campaigns shows 
that official funding is supplemented by funds provided by local 
authorities, private agencies, businesses, and contributions in cash 
and in kind from communities. In addition, schools and other facili- 
ties are often provided at no cost, and many literacy workers provide 
their labour on a voluntary basis. 



Several countries have succeed in mobilizing local resources for 
literacy on an impressive scale, e.g. China, Indonesia, and the Social- 
ist Republic of Viet Nam; Burma's literacy campaign is almost totally 
supported by local resources. Literacy programmes in Bangladesh 
and in India benefit from the extensive co-operation of voluntary 
organizations. In Thailand, religious organizations and commercial 
enterprises are engaged to support literacy and post-literacy activities 
These several examples illustrate the scope for imaginative mobilizing 
of funds, personnel and material support for literacy programmes. 

Training of literacy pensonnel. Crucial to the success of any 
literacy programme is the motivation and training of literacy person- 
nel. Much actual literacy instruction is carried out by students 
school teachers, and other volunteers. Normally, they should receive 
supervision and technical support from full-time literacy personnel 
with special training in the correct approach to adult learning. The 
poor results of some literacy programmes are attributed to inappro- 
priate instructional methods and materials, leading to a loss of 
interest and motivation on the part of adult learners. 

Some countries have set up training centres for literacy person- 
nel, usually located within the catchment area of a single literacy 
campaign. This is by far the most effective arrangement, which also 
provides the institutional support at the field level. There are also 
some innovative approaches using mobile training teams of highly 
qualified personnel who provide orientation and short-term courses 
to the field literacy personnel in the environment in which the liter- 
acy work is to be done. Furthermore, some teacher training pro- 
grammes now include preparation for teaching adults, as well as 
preparation for conventional school teaching. 

Closely linked to the question of training is the preparation of 
literacy materials. The more successful literacy materials are those 
which are related to the environment in which the adult learning 
takes place. Innovative materials have also been developed and 
successfully used for distance teaching, especially by television. 

Post-literacy activities - continuing education 

The immediate objective of a literacy programme is to provide 
the participants with the basic tools of literacy and numeracy, with 
which they can continue their learning largely by their own effort 
However, it is now well established that without organized follow- 
up activities, many and perhaps most adult neo-l iterates will soon 
fall back into illiteracy. 
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Post-literacy activities are therefore an essential extension of 
literacy programmes and should be planned as an integral part of a 
sustained, long-term effort, leading to and articulated with adult 
education. The essential ingredients of post-literacy activities are 
simple printed materials which enable neo-literates to exercise and 
develop their literacy and numeracy skills and which provide useful 
Information and stimulate awareness of their immediate environment 
and preoccupations. Here, too, there are excellent opportunities to 
link post-literacy activities with other development programmes in 
the locality. 

Since rural communities in the developing countries do not 
generally have reading materials for adults, rural newspapers can 
serve as an important element in [Jost-literacy activities in rural areas. 
Radio and television programmes'cna also be integrated into literacy 
and post-literacy activltlea diiU bum etimes stimulate learner motiva- 
tion quite effectively. 
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Chapter Nine 

SCIENCE EDUCATION -TOWARDS SCIENCE FOR ALL 



In bringing about a qualitative change in education and in its 
content, MINEDAP V accorded high priority to science education at 
all levels. MINEDAP V was specially concerned in its whole general 
approach, with giving primacy to education which reaches the 
greatest numbers of people; not a select few but the many - they 
make for qualitative change and transformation in education as in 
other spheres of life. MINEDAP's resolution called on the Member 
States to: 

a) Stimulate nation-wide a 'Science for All' movement to cover 
the whole population, in-school and out-of-school children 
and youth and the adult work force; 

b) Ensure access to science at al I levels of education; and 

c) Strengthen the training programmes and support services. 

Science and technology play an increasingly important role in 
economic and social life and in the modernizing process in Asia and 
tlie Pacific, A basic knowledge of science is becoming indispensable 
in all spheres - health, nutrition, sanitation, medicine, agriculture, 
industry or the improvement of the environment. It is now recog- 
nized that to achieve endogenous development, gain true self-deter- 
mination and sustain progress, it is not sufficient to have just an elite 
cadre of scientists. The whole population needs to be able to appre- 
ciate and participate in their respective ways, in the use of science 
and technology for meeting their basic needs as well as for national 
development. 

However, there are gaps between the development requirements 
of nations and the responses of their educational and training sys- 
tems. Skill development through science and technology can assist 
in closing these gaps and benefit vast numbers of people. Tradi- 
tionally, science education has been part of the formal, institutional- 
ized education system. The narrow focus of science education is one 
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of the reasons for its limited impact and is certainly a major barrier 
to the task of making it available in an effective way to the many 
groups in society who make up the out-of-school population. 

There is an important job to be done to widen public accept- 
ance of science as a tool of great potential, both personally and 
collectively. Positive exposure to science education should enable 
children at school and adults and youth outside the school system to 
realize how science can improve their quality of life and to appre- 
ciate the ways science contributes to national development. 

The Third Regional Conference of Ministers of Education and 
Tho^ Responsible for Economic Planning (Singapore, 1971) pro- 
pose j a series of actions for the improvement of science education 
during the second United Nations Development Decade. Asa result 
of this, considerable efforts have been made in the region to improve 
science education. The Second Conference of Ministers Responsible 
for the Application of Science and Technology to Development and 
Those Responsible for Economic Planning in Asia and the Pacific 
(Manila, 1982) stressed the importance of science and technology 
education in social and economic development and also recommend- 
ed various measures for further strengthening science and technology 
education. 

Science has been introduced in one form or another in primary 
schools in most countries since the early 1970s. There are, however, 
considerable shortcomings, both qualitative and quantitative. A large 
proportion of students have no access to science and technology 
education beyond the junior secondary stage. Moreover, in many 
countries science education at the second level continues to be aca- 
demic and '§litist', oriented towards preparation for higher education. 
These programmes lack contact with the world of work and rel- 
evance to the learners' environment and to social issues. 

There is frequently a considerable gap between the outcomes 
of the learning process as envisaged by curriculum developers (the 
'official' curriculum) and those achieved in the typical science class- 
room (the 'actual' curriculum). Whenever a nap of this nature exists, 
there is the likelihood of children develc^...ig a negative attitude 
towards science and technology, and this can have serious implica- 
tions. Ally child who leaves school with a negative attitude towards 
science represents a potential barrier to the advancement of a scienti- 
fic climate in the community. 
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All the major efforts for the improvement of science education 
have been made within the context of the formal education system 
and mostly through curriculum renewal. This has provided science 
education with a powerful but restricted base. Consequently, the 
benefits of science education have not reached the out-of-school 
population, nor pupils in school who do not study science. There is, 
howevT, a nascent trend in some countries to view science educa- 
tion in a wider perspective and to extend its outreach by relating it 
directly to the basic needs of the people. There are also examples in 
the region where simple science materials are being used effectively 
in adult literacy programmes. 

Broad target groups for science education on a mass base can be 
identified as: 

Group A the formal school population, for whom science and 
technology education should become an integral 
part of primary and secondary schooling, including 
those who will study science dnd technology in 
higher education; 

Group B. the out-of-school population comprising: 

i) out-of-school children and youth, 

ii) the work force, which in many countries includes 
vast numbers of illiterates, and 

iii) the educated adult section of the populace. 

Much of the activity in science education has in the past been focus- 
ed on a segment of Group A. Efforts will now have to be system- 
atized and accelerated to extend science education to all in Group A 
and many in Group B. In MINEDAP V discussions, it was stressed 
that all programmes for the expansion of education should carry 
provision for matching expansion of science education; in universal- 
ization of primary education special attention should be given to 
'the improvement of science teaching at the primary level to meet 
the basic needs of community and rural development'. 

Each target group needs a basic scientific education relevant to 
its situation, which includes indispensably the acquisition of positive 
attitudes towards science and learning the scientific way of thinking. 
The nature and scope of science and technology education on a mass 
base will necessarily be different for each target group. Target Group 
B (iii), for instance, needs an appreciation of the potential of science, 
because of the target group's influence on decision-making in society 
and in providing a climate of opinion about science and technology. 
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Within-group differences will need to be given particular consider- 
ation in the case of target Group B (ii), since the needs of agriculture, 
workers, industrial workers, farmers, managers, and those in com- 
merce and the service industries are clearly different. Considerable 
attention will 2!so have to be given to the minimum content, skills 
and attitudes required for each group, as well as the appropriate 
delivery system for the out-of-school target groups. In adult literacy 
programmes, reading and learning materials with appropriate science 
content needs to be developed and introduced from the very begin- 
ning, and carried through in suitably strengthened form into continu- 
ation education programmes. 

Science for all 

Traditionally, the content of science education has been drawn 
from within science itself, rather than from the needs of society for 
science. Even science curricula that include social issues and work 
experience still emphasize conceptual and theoretical knowledge. 
For many student*:, this has little relevance outside school in their 
daily lives. 

The content of 'science for all' is selected for its relevance to 
the needs and interests of the different target groups. It draws freely 
on all of those aspects of knowledge chat come from the work of 
scientists, including the immense variety of applications of this 
knowledge that have been oi could be made. For example, health, 
nutrition, sanitation, family planning, environment, resource devel- 
opment and utilization, are all familiar areas in v;hich scientific 
knowledge and its applic.jon have improved the qu.Jity of life of 
the citizens. Technology and its responsible use is a part of this con- 
cept of science education. 'Science for all' is a move from an elitist 
science education for a few to a mass science education meant for all. 

Tho concept of 'science for all', particularly in the context of 
the formal school system, has to be conceived as an essential and 
core component of general education at the primary and secondary 
levels. The content of science courses should not only relate to real- 
life applications but also provide a suitable base for those students 
(the minority) who intend to specialize later. This means that man ' 
'academic' topics traditionally taught in primary and particularly 
secondary schools need not be included in such science courses and 
can be appropriately deferred to a later stage. In the science stream 
at the upper secondary level, the o ^ 'amme should naturally lead on 
to further studies in science ' ♦ nnology at the post-secondary 
level. 
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In the non-formal sector, science education might cover tradi- 
tional craft practices in villages and technology crafts (such as 
weaving or smelting) and support nutrition, health, sanitation, 'clean' 
water. It could, for example, help learners understand the need for a 
balanced diet, for hygiene in personal living, and the scientific ba^;9 
for many local practices, such as herbal remedies for certain diseases, 
agricultural technique? and traditional technology for the making of 
tools. 

Special infrastructures for the delivery of 'science for all' to the 
out-of-school sector are generally not available. The schools can be 
an important mechanism for out-of -school science education, if the 
teachers and students carry out science 'extension' work in their 
communities and the schools themselves function as community 
learning centres. Such linkage of the school and the community 
proceeds on the basis of the commun*./ oeing actively involved in 
identifying on the one hand the needs and on the other hand the 
resources, human and material, which are to be mobilized to meet 
those needs. 

A variety of delivery systems have been developed in the region. 
In some countries, 'science for all' is incorporated within the national 
development programme. The strategy aims at encouraging an 
understanding of science and technology in economic development 
and their application to every day life, the acquisition of technical 
skills, and the development of indigenous industrial technology. In 
other countries, the approach is more localized, with loosely struc- 
tured community-based projects involving people in farming and 
fishing villages, and other specific groups. Pilot projects concerning 
health, nutrition and sanitation, with schools as centres for science 
and technology education for their communities, are being carried 
out in several countries of the region. 

The infrastructure for science education in schools is more 
developed. Provision is often made for professional support services 
and the dissemination of materials to teachers. In many countries, 
science curriculum development centres and science teacher resource 
centres have been establisiied for this purpose. However, their capa- 
city for R&D and for innovation needs to be further strengthened. 

The pre-service training of science teachers does not always 
match the demands of new curricula in terms of the needed teacher 
competences. More attention will need to be given to establishing 
closer links between curriculum development efforts and pre-service 
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training progrannmes. The programmes for in-service education of 
science teachers, in a number of countries have common features 
which offer possibilities for co-operative action and mutual support. 
These include programmes for upgrading untrained teachers, en- 
riching the knowledge and skills of trained teachers, and for meeting 
the special needs of curriculum developers. Co-operation among 
countries could facilitate the flow of experience and expertise for 
mutual benefit. The inter-country co-operative exchange was special- 
ly emphasized by MINEDAP V and was accorded high priority in the 
development for regional programmes of UNESCO. 
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Chapter Ten 
EDUCATION AND THE WORLD OF WORK 



MINEDAP V's discussions showed a deep concern over the 
disjunction between education and the world or work which is seen 
so pervasively in the education systems of the reoion. This has the 
effect of making the educational processes too abstract and the edu- 
cational products devoid of work skills and work understandings. 
The Conference viewed education and v^ork interface as d cutting 
edge of a fundamental educational transformation that would also 
strengthen the links between education modernizdfion and national 
economic development. Technological and vocational education wiii 
then be based on a wide foundation of general education of which 
education in vjork skills and technological litdracy are integral ele- 
ments. Furthermore the technological and vocational education 
would be geared to the advancements in technology. 

The link between education and the world of work is a funda- 
mental dimension of the relationship between education and society. 
The role of education in preparing children and youth for life is be- 
coming much more complex, with rapid social changes affecting the 
the world of work, especially with the application of modern tech- 
nology, and the 'revolution of rising expectations' fueled by indus- 
trialization and the mass media. On the other hand, education has 
developed into a 'system' in which the constituent units, the schools, 
have their own organizational patterns tending to isolate them from 
life outside the system's confines. 

In the national programmes of educational reform and reorgan- 
ization in several countries, important consideration is being given to 
linking education and work. This has arisen out of a concern exten- 
sively felt that schooling has tended to make the educational process 
abstract, 'bookish', divorcing it from the needs, interests and prob- 
lems of real life, and that a hiatus is created between the world of 
work and the world of learning, which are otherwise essential parts 



of a seamless web. More often than not, education has contributed 
to the creation of negative attitudes to manual work and labour. 
This concern has been further deepened by the increasing rate of 
unemployment among school leavers, particularly at the secondary 
level. When jobs are available, the criticism is made that young 
people leave school unequipped to meet the minimum requirements 
of work in their society. 

The interface of education and the world of work has three 
important aspects. First, practical activities involving work should be 
an integral part of the learning process. Education divorced from 
application is self-stultifying; combining theory and practice is a 
fundamental principle of good education aimed at the all-round 
development of the human personality. The applications of this 
principle cover a wide range of educational practice, from work in 
school laboratories to participation in community development pro- 
jects. For example, in Japanese schools, work experience in one 
form aims at 'stimulating school inventiveness'. While in India, the 
guidelines for 'socially useful productive work' stress that 'manual 
work becomes purposeful when it meets educational requirements'. 

The second aspect is that participation in work strengthens and 
develops certain social attitudes and values which are desirable in 
themselves and essential for society. Many countries in the region 
have work experience programmes which provide opportunities fi - 
pupils to work in community development projects, on farms, witn 
enterprises, and thus to gain practical insights into production pro- 
cesses. Among the positive attitudes which such programmes aim to 
create are respect for manual labour, a sense of social identification 
and participation in national development. 

In the developing countries of the region, the desired attitudinal 
changes towards the dignity of work inspire most of the existing 
work experience programmes. Thus the 'skills education' programme 
of Indonesia emphasizes 'the development of positive attitudes to- 
wards practical work'; in Sri Lanka, work-based subjects introduced 
in the curriculum aim at 'inculcating in the children favourable atti- 
tudes towards the dignity of labour'. 

The third aspect of the education and work interface is educa- 
tion's responsibility for preparing pupils for 'working life'. This con- 
cept is wider than the notion of preparation for an occupation. It 
seeks to relate educational activities and processes more closely to 
the world of work which the pupils will enter and to endow them 
with the habits, work styles, understandings and practical operational 



skills which will ease their transition to the world of work. A very 
important element of this preparation for working life is the inte- 
gration of vocational experiences into general education. In China, 
productive labour is a part of the general curriculum and in Indonesia, 
programmes have been introduced in general secondary schools to 
equip all pupils with basic practical skills before they join the work 
force. In Pakistan, the integration of general and vocational/techni- 
cal education aims to prepare secondary school students for gainful 
employment, including self-employment. All students in the Philip- 
pines are required to take vocational courses at secondary level. In 
the Republic of Korea, vocational subjects are a part of general edu- 
cation for all students at secondaiy level. Every student in upper 
secondary grades in Thailand must take one of the vocational courses. 

There is now a consensus based on experience that the educa- 
tion and work interface should start from the earliest years of educa- 
tion at the primary level and should continue through the total 
education career. However, the forms and purposes of the education 
and work vary considerably according to each level of education. 

Primary education covers the formative period during which, 
with due regard for the physical and intellectual development of the 
child, the foundations should be laid for the development of basic 
work habits and work values. 

The importance of work-and-skills experiences in appropriate 
forms in primary education is not sufficiently realized generally. In 
the developing countries, a very substantial proportion of pupils 
leave school before or at the end of the primary cycle, and enter the 
world of work, mainly in family occupations. Only if their educa- 
tion is linked to practical work would they be helped in their early 
transition to work, with some skills and awareness of the importance 
of work for the well-being of the community. Primary education 
should also instil motivation for further education and training so 
that school-leavers will use the further training opportunities provid- 
ed for out-of-school youth. Furthermore, work experience educa- 
tion is also desirable as an educational ?im in its own right for the 
personal development of the pupil; it makes possible wider use of 
active methods of teaching. 

The most critical period in preparing the young for the world of 
work occurs during secondary education. This is recognized in the 
policies of many countries in the region which favour the 'vocational- 
ization' of secondary education. While the link of education to work 
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does not rest on the assumption that it will serve to stem the rush of 
secondary school-leavers to higher education, there is evidence to 
suggest that it does have that effect to the extent that secondary 
education provides 'employable skills'. 

The models of an earlier era which shaped the secondary educa- 
tion systems of the developing countries in the region assumed a 
dichotomy between vocational/technical education and academic 
education. This has had the effect of divorcing general studies from 
work experience, and relegating vocational education to lower status 
and esteem. The problem has been further aggravated by the massive 
increase in enrolments during recent years in most countries. Conse- 
quently, governments are developing arrangements to enable students 
to combine general studies with training in some specific vocational 
and technical skills and periods of work experience taken in a block 
of time or spread over different terms. The important point clearly 
is to ensure a basic vocational education which is wider than voca- 
tional training, focused on a technology or trade, in combination 
with general education. The stress should be on clusters of poly- 
valent skills, rather than specific occupations. 

At the higher education level, the gap between the world of 
learning and'the world of work has been slow to narrow in this 
region. There are, however, an increasing number of initiatives at 
institutional level by which higher education is brought closer to the 
world of work. 

In Pakistan, for example, pilot projects have been started in two 
provinces where general universities, agricultural universities and 
engineering universities have jointly launched a project in which the 
students are required to go to rural areas to study local problems as a 
part of their course requirements. The scheme is operated by the 
Centre for the Application of Science and Technology for Rural 
Areas (CASTRA). A project in India seeks to mobilize science and 
technology through the joint efforts of universities and other organ- 
izations for solving the problems of social and economic develop- 
ment in a given area. The Centre of Research for Development 
(CORD), now functioning at the University of Kashmir, is an exam- 
ple. The University of the East in Manila is operating community- 
oriented programmes in nursing, medicine, health, nutrition, business 
and teacher education. The programmes are based on a perception 
of high social priority for education and recognition of education's 
impact on socio-economic development in advancing the quality of 
life. 
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Non-format education programmes, whose numbers continue to 
grow in all countries of the region, have shown much potential for 
linking education and work. 'Part study and part work' programmes 
making use of distance education techniques are well established in 
Burma, China, Lao People's Democratic Republic and Soc'alist Re- 
public of Viet Nam; they are also spreading rapidly in several other 
countries. 

Both formal and non-formal education programmes can contri- 
bute directly to agricultural productivity and generally to rural devel- 
opment and transformation. Training in improved agricultural skills 
and methods should be emphasized to enable the agriculture sector 
to be more productive. Attention should also be given to education 
and work experience for more effective farm management and 
marketing and in the running of co-operatives. 

Rural communities in the developing countries are no longer 
isolated from modernization; their 'world' is also evolving due to the 
introduction of improved seeds, new fertilizers and agricultural 
machinery, new types of health care and medicines, new transpor- 
tation and communication systems and the mass media. To a greater 
extent than is realized, new jobs are being created and age-old occu- 
pations are becoming obsolete, compelling the rural communities to 
adapt to new practices and new types of work. In designing educa- 
tion and work programmes for rural areas, educators will need to 
analyse these changes carefully and anticipate future developments. 

The linking of education and work, with the emphasis on more 
effective preparation of young people for working life, requires a 
major change in the structures and processes of the education sys- 
tems as they are to be found in the developing region. 

The first important consideration is that programmes intended 
to give young people mastery of one or more practical skills will gain 
acceptance if the skills are perceived by the target population as pro- 
ductive and socially useful. 

Where vocational skills are integrated with general studies, the 
selection of the skills and the timing of their introduction call for 
special consideration. Studies and measures are needed in order to 
ensure a closer match between the skills that employers need and 
those that education and training provide. 

Programmes of education and work should be closely related to 
all other development programmes in the community, such as health, 
agriculture, rural development and technological development. In 
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industrial areas, collaboration is essential with factories, other enter- 
prises, and with workers' and employers' organizations. 

The teachers' role is crucial in these programmes. Generally, 
teachers are not recruited with first-hand experience of the world of 
work, nor does their professional training contribute to it. How can 
teachers be acquainted with working life outside the education 
sector? How can countries overcome the general resistance to re- 
cruiting into the teaching force people with the skills and experience 
of production, commerce or rural development? These issues are 
bound up with the strategies that may be adopted in linking educa- 
tion and the world of work. 

Technical and vocational education in national development 

In the period 1970-1981, enrolments in vocational and techni- 
cal education at the second level increased from around 5.6 million 
to 6.6 million in the countries of Asia and the Pacific. However, as 
observed in Chapter Four, the proportion of students enrolled in 
technical and vocational education remains quite small in most coun- 
tries, far below the 3C per cent target of the Asian Model. 

In recent years, progress has been made in many countries in 
improving technical and vocational education to meet skilled man- 
power needs through more realistic planning, taking into consider- 
ation the socio-economic needs of the countries. Some have estab- 
lished policy bodies or institutions focusing specifically on technical 
•and vocational education. India, for example, has a Council for 
Technical Education; Pakistan has a 'technical education committee' 
of the National Education Council; Singapore has established a Voca- 
tional Industrial Training Board; Australia has a system of joint 
advisory committees at the State level; and New Zealand has a Voca- 
tional Training Council. These bodies are inter-ministerial in com- 
position and also include representatives of industry, commerce and 
agriculture. 

At the implementation level, too, there has been significant 
progress. A prominent feature is the restructuring of the delivery 
system to establish closer links between technical and vocational 
education and industrial, agricultural and service agencies within the 
community. This has contributed to making the courses and activi- 
ties more flexible, practical and relevant to perceived socio-economic 
and manpower needs. 
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These trends are supported by a variety of improvements within 
the delivery system itself. Theory and practice are being progressive- 
ly integrated; short and optional courses are appearing in many insti- 
tutions: mass media and non-formal modes are being increasingly 
used; and community-based, multi-purpose institutions are being 
established, especially in support of rural development. Modular 
approaches, credit systems, multi-point entry mechanisms, and 
greater autonomy for institutions to react to local needs especially of 
disadvantaged populations, have been initiated in several countries. 

A three-tiered structure for the delivery of technical and voca- 
tional education is common in most countries. The first tier (certifi- 
cate level) provides technical and vocational education of one to two 
years' duration. The entry requirement is generally the completion 
of primary and lower secondary levels of education, e.g., 6 to 9 years 
of schooling. The second tier offers diploma courses at technician 
level of two to three years duration. The entry requirement is, 
generally, successful completion of secondary education. The third 
tier offers degree courses for prospective engineers and technologists. 

These three broad levels are being elaborated and extended in 
many countries to meet varying socio-economic requirements, 
through introduction of part-time courses for personnel in service, 
distance learning modes, intensive and short courses for working per- 
sonnel to extenrJ existing skills or to prepare for alternative occu- 
pations. The terminal characters of the various offerings at certifi- 
cate and diploma levels are also being changed to provide for greater 
horizontal and vertical mobility. 

Curriculum development in technical and vocational education 
is changing in response to advances in technology. Modular curricula, 
structured practical work manuals and sequential learning packages 
and test item banks, have been developed in several countries. Of 
these quality improvements, the most prominent are the variety of 
teaching/learning modules that are being developed or are already in 
use. Modular approaches have also helped to some extent in meeting 
the shortfalls in teacher or instructor competencies. 

There has also been improvement in the area of learner evalu- 
ation. A clear movement into various types of criterion-referenced 
evaluation, based upon criteria required by specific occupations in 
job situations, is a marked feature in several countries. The job and 
task analyses done in the design and preparation of curricula and the 
introduction of modular learning sequences have assisted in this 
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movement. Furthermore, there is increasing awareness in the coun- 
tries of the need to readapt/reorient technical and vocational educa- 
tion content to the rapidly changing world of work and to emerging 
occupations. 

While the importance of competent technical teachers for tech- 
nical and vocational education *s recognized, most of the developing 
countries are experiencing severe shortages of technical teachers. In 
some countries, the schools are turning to the work-place to recruit 
skilled workers as part-time instructors. In a few countries, technical 
teachers are seconded to an industry or business work-place every 
three to five years to update their knowledge and skills. 

Thus, the current picture of technical and vocational education 
in the region is one of progress and potential, as well as challenging 
problems. Among the more promising developments are, 

- Technical institutions in rural areas in several countries are 
beginning to play a significant role in integrated rural devel- 
opment programmes; 

- Increasing attention is being given to providing industrial 
experiences to technical students through co-operative 
efforts of the government, training institutions and industry; 

- Production centres are being established in selected techni- 
cal institutions, with multiple objectives of providing on- 
the-job training to technical students, of augmenting the 
resources of the institutions, and of enabling staff to be pro- 
ficient in current industrial practices. 

But there are also persistent problems, 

- Technical and vocational education is not adequately in 
tune with the worid of work, as reflected in the increasing 
rate of unemployed graduates, on the one hand, and short- 
ages of middle-level technical manpower, on the other; 

- The training and supply of technical manpower for the 
technological sector is not sufficiently in line with the 
advancements in technology; 

- The planning mechanisms for technical and vocational edu- 
cation still need considerable strengthening in respect to 
manpower planning, articulating different levels and types 
of technical education and training in relation to changing 
technologies and the world of work, and to co-ordination of 
general education and technical education; 
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- Technical and vocational educatior; and training systems 
need to co-operate with industrial and agricultural enter- 
prises in all aspects of programme planning, instructional 
training, vocational guidance, etc.; 

- The effectiveness of technical and vocational education and 
training systems needs to be enhanced in terms of curricu- 
lum planning and development, preparation of teachers and 
use of new instructional technologies and evaluation techni- 
ques; 

- The capacity of technical and vocational education pro- 
grammes, 'tracks', and institutions is still very inadequate in 
many countries. 

MINEDAP V in the deliberations pinpointed a central weak- 
ness of technical and vocational education and recommended special 
efforts 'to keep pace with structural and technological changes' This 
offers a fertile ground for inter-country co-operation in the region 
vvith Its immensely varied experiences, ranging from countries with 
the highest levels of technological development to others which are 
set on the course of rapid modernization. 
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Chapter Eleven 
HIGHER EDUCATION AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



MINEDAP V viewed higher education as a sector of crucial 
importance in the overall development of the countries. In the 
developing countries, the relevance of its contribution to national 
development transcends the narrow notion of only preparing persons 
for the current and anticipated labour market. There is the other 
dimension of higher education as the 'generator and preserver' of the 
intellectual and cultural resources of a country and as a medium 
which sustains the flow of knowledge, technology, inventiveness. 
The Conference was keenly aware that higher education in the 
developing countries of the region is going through a phase in which 
the tensions of polarities are constantly in evidence: democratization 
and rigorous selectivity; pursuit of excellence and erosion of quality 
through expanding numbers; unemployed university graduates and 
various shortages of higher skilled manpower; cost and efficiency. 
MINEDAP V in its recommendation stressed the need for concerted 
intellectual actions among the countries and active exchange of 
experiences, ideas and information. 

.Given the vastness of the region, its long history, and the diver- 
sity of its oocio-cultura! context, wide variations are to be expected 
in the systems of higher education. The industrialized countries, 
each with a relatively stable political system, have a long tradition of 
organized higher education. Other countries, with long-established 
cultural and educational traditions, are attempting to adapt higher 
education to the exigencies of modernization and socio-economic 
development. There are also some countries which are in the process 
of building their higher education systems from the ground up. In all 
countries attempts are being made to broaden access to higher educa- 
tion to ensure equity and social justice. 

The systems of higher education found in the region are largely 
patterned on the models of industrialized countries. By and large, 
the administrative structures, the organization of curriculum, the 
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instructional nnethods and nnaterials, and the standards used to judge 
perfornnance continue to be extensively influenced by these models, 
perhaps more so in the countries with a colonial past. Nevertheless, a 
shift from these patterns and practices is in evidence, and efforts are 
under way in many countries to redress the systems so as to adapt 
them to development and cultural needs and aspirations. New 
national policies on higher -education are emerging. 

Problems of higher education. The main challenge for most 
countries in the coming years will be how to cope with the escalating 
numbers of students at the tertiary level. With the increase in num- 
bers, the demographic and social composition of the campuses has 
diversified. In several countries, the rate of expansion outstripped 
the resources (teachers, classrooms) needed to maintain the system in 
dynamic equilibrium, despite the fact that higher education has been 
appropriating a very large share of financial resources of the educa- 
tion sector. 

The problem is complicated by two other factors. First, in the 
developing countries, the progress of structural diversification has 
been very slow, and much of higher education is concentrated in the 
universities. Other post-secondary institutions offering diverse edu- 
cational opportunities through short-cycle studies have not grown on 
an extensive scale and account for a relatively small percentage of 
third-level enrolments. The second factor is that the bulk of the in- 
crease in university enrolments has taken place in the arts and 
humanities, resulting m a surplus of these graduates, in terms of 
demands from the labour market, as reflected in the unemployment 
figures in many countries. 

in the climacteric stage through which higher education is 
passing in the developing countries, there has been considerable 
debate on the roles that the institutions of higher education, and in 
particular the universities, should play in developing societies. Four 
distinct roles are generally ascribed - the creation of knowledge 
through research, the dissemination of knowledge, the training of 
high-level specialists, and service to the community at large. Al- 
though these roles are generally accepted, the last decade has wit- 
nessed a reassessment of the relative emphasis to be given to them. 
In many places, for example, it has been considered that the enor- 
mous potential of universities to contribute to national develop- 
ment has not been fully realized. As the repositories of the cultural 
and intellectual creativity of each society, the institutions of higher 
education must be a major source of development stimulus, not just 
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in terms of the knowledge produced and dissenninated, but in terms 
of instilling leadership qualities in those who will guide the society of 
tomorrow. 

In many respects, the expansion of higher education introduces 
a philosophy counter to that underlying the traditional role of pro- 
ducing a small 'elite' to provide intellectual leadership to the commu- 
nity at large. In contrast, the widespread availability of higher educa- 
tion, by its very nature, heips a society and its people to democratize 
the nation-building processes, A proper balance among the possible 
roles and roles and functions of higher education needs to be identi- 
fied and incorporated explicitly into policy statements. 

Democratization of access. Despite the rate of expansion, dif- 
ferent population groups have different Is of access to higher 
education. Inequalities may arise becauf race, sex, age, socio- 
economic background, culturally biased entrance eA^minations, or 
geographical locations. 

Statistics show a striking disparity in the participation rate of 
women in higher education in most countries of the region. Despite 
an appreciable rise in women's enrolment in the recent past, their 
participation rate is still low. Another observable phenomenon is 
that in certain fields of study, such as engineering and law, women 
are so few in number that their enrolment figures in some cases are 
neligible. 

The geographical location of higher education institutions is 
another source of imbalance, with the universities concentrated in 
big urban centres or in the more developed areas. 

Higher education policy in a number of countries stressed nar- 
rowing the gap between the educational opportunities of the rich and 
those of the poor, and among the various regions and groups of 
people, tnrough a more equitable distribution of resources and facili- 
ties and through an increased focus on quality and relevance of pro- 
grammes. With a view to narrowing the urban-rural gap, Sri Lanka 
introduced a new scheme in 1979-1980 to help the rural students to 
gain admission to university at a lower cut-off point than students 
from urban schools. Thailand has adopted a policy of 'regionalizing' 
the universities by locating them in different regions o' the country. 
The University of the Philippines System has located its specialized 
campuses strategically throughout the coun. Apart from normal 
teaching and research, they also try to meet the specific needs of the 
region and serve as models for the relatively weaker institutions to 
follow. The regional universities in Indonesia have a similar policy. 
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There have been other responses as well. One that has been 
adopted in a number of countries is that of establishing open univer- 
sity structures, using distance teaching modes. Australia and New 
Zealand have had distance education systems for quite some time; in 
recent years China, Japan, Pakistan, Sri Lanka and Thailand have set 
up open universities. Distance teaching, especially in the context of 
an open university, is likely to be an increasingly important means to 
widen access to higher education. The rapid advancement of com- 
munication technology will no doubt provide further support to the 
versatility of distance education. 

Enh-^icing quality and relevance of higher education- The cen- 
tral concern in many statements at MINEDAP V was the quality of 
higher education and its relevance to national development. The 
very fast growth in student enrolment and the number of institutions, 
without a corresponding provision of physical facilities and qualified 
teaching staff, has put most systems of higher education under heavy 
strain. Drop-out from courses, high rate of failure in examinations, 
the unusually long time taken by many students to finish a given 
course of study, and growing unemployment and underemployment 
among university graduates, are some of the manifestations of the 
problem. 

This concern for 'equity' and 'quality' is reflected in several 
policy documents on higher education. The Fivj-Year Philippine 
Development Plan M983-1987), for example, stresses the twin goals 
of higher education: democratization of access and maintenance of 
quality. In order to ensure both quality and equity, new criteria for 
student aomission have been introduced. 

The earlier imported curricula of higher education systems in 
the region have undergone changes in the idst two decades, but inno- 
vations have been slow, unplanned and haphazard, in contrast to the 
increased organization and institutionalization of curriculum devel- 
opment in school education. The slow response of higher education 
institutions to curricular changes is due to a variety of reasons. The 
sheer inertia of established systems is apparent. Another reason lies 
in the traditional structures of a university as found in most of the 
developing countries, which are based on rigid and sharply drawn 
divisions of the various disciplines; curriculum changes arise from the 
growth of knowledge dluw^ Uis boundaries where two or more disci- 
plines meet. 

In many countries, the question of quality of higher education 
is being examined in terms of the supply and quality of teachers, as 
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well as the general methods involved in the teaching/learning process. 
Where high levels of knowledge are needed, higher education should 
have a due share of the supply of able and talented people. Unless 
the teaching force is renewed by talented new entrants, it will stag- 
nate. There is widespread concern in many countries that higher 
education institutions have not been able to set this renewal process 
in motion because of the competing demand for talent from the fast 
expanding government apparatus and the industrial and modern 
sector. To do so calls for a systematic policy of staff recruitment 
and staff development, which may require closer co-ordination and 
joint action among higher education institutions. 

A related issue is that of in-service staff development to enable 
all staff to keep abreast of new developments in their fields. Some 
countries (for example, Indonesia, Malaysia and Pakistan) have intro- 
duced programmes for training university teachers and have estab- 
lished specific institutions for this purpose. The National Academy 
for Higher Education in Pakistan has initiated a four-month training 
course which all beginning university teachers are required to take. 
In Malaysia, the Teaching/Learning Advisory Unit at the Universiti 
Sains Malaysia renders advice and support to the teaching staff of the 
university. Similar initiatives for professional development of univer- 
sity teachers are now taking place in other countries of the region. 

Medium of instruction. Several countries which used foreign 
languages as the medium of instruction now use their national langu- 
ages in the universities and other tertiary institutions. The transition 
has not been without difficulty. There has been a lack of trained 
teachers capable of using a national language and a lack of library 
i.ic teaching materials in those languages. The very task of writing 
textbooks and translating journals and other scholarly works is stu- 
pendous. It calls for resources which are not always within the 
means of many of these systems. A\lthough vigorous efforts are being 
made to cooe with chese problems, higher education institutions will 
continue to struggle with them for years to come. The difficulties of 
transition should not, however, overshadow the contribution that 
higher education in the national languages can make to a more endo- 
genous development, based on criteria of self-reliance and national 
cultural identity. 

Organization and mananement. The problem of management of 
higher education is undoubtedly one of pressing urgency; indeed, in 
several countries in the region, one may refer to it without overstate- 
ment as a 'crisis of management'. Universities and other tertiary 
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institutions following their 'model' have grown up in the traditiun of 
'universities are never planned or managed'. Times have changed, 
and there is growing public demand for accountability, for greater 
efficiency and for evidence of the contribution of higher education 
to development. 

Management of increasingly scarce resources is at the core of 
higher education administration, both at institutional and systems 
levels. Higher education is highly resource-intensive, and in the 
developing countries it faces severe competition for scarce resources 
from other levels of education as well as other sectors of the national 
economy. The planning and management of higher education is 
therefore receiving much closer attention by the government authori- 
ties in recent years. As a result, many of the countries have adopted 
specific policies and measures to increase the efficiency of the system. 

Internal efficiency has to be clearly defined in higher education 
institutions. The use of human and physical resources in the costly 
endeavour of higher education has to be rational, economical, effec- 
tive and productive as reflected in the better use of buildings, labora- 
tories, equipment, libraries, residential and recreational facilities. 
There is also a considerable proliferation of specializations in which 
the unit costs are extremely high; these could be concentrated in 
fewer institutions in the country and become more economical. 

By tradition, universities are characterized by 'collegiate man- 
agement' systems, where semi-autonomous organs of the administra- 
tion look after their own domain. Internally, there has been a pro- 
liferation of bodies and offices for co-ordination. There is certainly 
a need for innovative management systems in many institutions, and 
the managers and other administrators need pre- and in-service train- 
ing for their jobs. Modern management techniques have much to 
offer to the management of institutions struggling to cope with large 
numbers of students and to offer a great variety of courses. More 
systematic methods for accreditation of universities and other insti- 
tutions of higher education are also needed to maintain and improve 
standards. 

Training, research and development. Universities are expected 
to prepare people with a broad range of skills and versatility. This 
has been the established concept in the tradition of liberal education. 
However, the development processes are bringing to the fore new 
tasks and training requirements. Higher education in the developing 
countries of the region has been responding to these new training 
needs in varying ways. 
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One response is the establishment of separate professional insti- 
tutions to meet specific clusters of needs; such as in the fields of 
medicine, engineering and new specialities. This often entails the up- 
upgrading of these institutions to university status as degree-awarding 
institutions. Another development is evident in the new training 
structures within the framework of universities; institutes or centres 
draw on the various disciplines of the university to provide a broad 
interdisciplinary base for training. This arrangement makes possible 
a better integration of research and training within a single university. 
By and large, these developments concern the training of professional 
and managerial personnel. In very few countries are middle-level 
technicians trained at third-level institutions. The exception is to be 
found in agricultural universities and institutes, which have generally 
developed strong outreach activities in agricultural training and rural 
development. 

Yet another new aspect of training is the provision of upgrading 
and retraining of personnel through 'part-study part-work' program- 
mes or short-cycle courses. The involvement of the universities 
(again, with th'' xeption of agriculture universities) has so far been 
marginal in the region. Retraining is an area in which the university's 
contribution to development could profitably be much enhanced in 
the coming year. 

A basic function of institutions of higher education, more 
specifically the universities, is the creation of new knowledge 
through research. Implicitly or explicitly, higher education institu- 
tions are expected to serve as 'brain trusts' and 'think tanks' for their 
respective societies in undertaking research, Gaining research workers, 
and disseminating outcomes for the development of the society. In 
a university, research is done broadly at three levels - by graduate 
students for the fulfilment of their degree requirements, by indivi- 
dual scholars for fundamental knowledge and discovery, and by 
teams of researchers working together on a project. 

University-based research in most of the developing countries 
in the region has not advanced as far nor contributed as much as was 
expected. Many factors have prevented the advance: for example, 
excessive emphasis on the undergraduate programme, heavy teaching 
loads for the researchers, lack of financial support, and paucity of 
libraries, laboratories and other facilities. 

There are two evident trends in the development of research 
infrastructures. In some countries such development is taking place 
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mainly omside the universities in public and private institutions 
devoted to specific problems or areas of specialization, with a strong 
'applied' bias. Among the developing countries, India and China 
illustrate this trend. In other countries, such as Japan, university- 
based research is in the lead. In 1982, of 393,000 researchers in 
Japan, 163,000 (more than 40 per cent) worked in universities with a 
total research budget of about US $6 billion Another indication of 
this second trend, significant both for research in the universities and 
for higher education generally, is the setting up of 'centres of excel- 
lence' or 'key institutes' or 'consortia of institutions' within the 
university framework, for example, in China, Indonesia and Pakistan. 

The research community in many hig ler education institutions 
accepts the premise that endogenous national development requires 
solutions to the specific problems facing a particular country. Re- 
search into these problems should build on the efforts of the inter- 
national research community at large, so access to previous research 
results is important. What has tended to happen in many developing 
countries of the region is that research paradigms and approaches 
have been copied from industrialized countries rather than being 
adapted to the specific needs of a given context. Distortions in the 
development of research capabilities have also resulted from con- 
tracted research undertaken by international bodies and donor agen- 
cies in which the designs and methodologies are set externally. The 
development of a scientific and technological culture and the renewal 
of national human culture are complementary tasks of higher educa- 
tion institutions. 

A major barrier hindering good quality research in the region is 
lack of access to information and new developments in knowledge. 
Dissemination is presently accomplished in conventional and expen- 
sive ways, although some countries have accepted that great benefits 
can be derived by adopting new technologies. Promising beginnings 
are being made: Malaysia, for example, has linked the university 
libra, ies through a computer network, and Indonesia is preparing for 
the use of satellites. The technological basis already exists to initiate 
a research information network which could serve the Asia and 
Pacific region ass whole. 

In order to promote the university's role in fundamental and 
applied research, clear research policy needs to be formulated in the 
countries, in consultation with various organizations and private 
enterprises involved in research. Bilateral and multilateral co-oper- 
ation for research and training has expanded in recent years, but 
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could be further strengthened. Greater inter-institutional co-oper- 
ation within countries has started to ennerge. A national research 
policy is needed to co-ordinate these efforts and establish priorities 
in the context of national development needs. 

An important part of the role of higher education in national 
development is the improvement of the education system itself. Be- 
ing at the apex of the education system and representing a unique 
concentration of highly qualified staff, its major contribution to 
other levels of education lies in the training of educational personnel 
and research. 

Through research, institutions of higher education can provide 
a crucial service to the education system. Research in the educa- 
tional sciences forms the foundation of education as a body of 
knowledge, and is an important source of educational renewal. It is 
interdisciplinary in nature, and has its origin in the confluence of 
different disciplines, notably, psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
economics, management sciences and communication sciences. The 
university is uniquely well situated to undertake such research and to 
evaluate the performance of education systems. 

The output of research in other disciplines may also have a 
bearing on education and training. Work in the fields of sociology, 
anthropology, linguistics and psychology, for example, complements 
research in education to seek solutions to such problems os repeti- 
tion, drop-out, linguistic development, class organization and school 
nnanagement. Relevant results from these endeavours can guide over- 
all policies, as well as the daily operation of the education system. 

In recent years, considerable educational research and develop- 
ment activities have taken place in the region. Operational research 
is being done in curriculum development centres, newly established 
education technology centres and in faculties and schools of educa- 
tion in universities. Such research and development is indispensable 
and should continue to grow in strength and range. 
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Part Four 



ACTION FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT: 
WAYS AND MEANS 



Chapter Twelve 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING AND MANAGEMENT 



The debates in MINEDAP V brought into sharp focus the deep 
concerns in the countries for educational reform and renewal. More 
and more, educational development is seen as inseparably linked to 
educational reform. The goals and priorities identified by MINEDAP 
V and discussed here in Part Three are essential elements in all the 
national policies for educational development, and necessarily under- 
lie the purposes of educational reforms also. The important concern 
is how these plans are translated into action and realized in what the 
learners learn, how many, where and how — which in education is 
the ultimate test of all overarching reform and plans. MINEDAP V 
was deeply aware that the implementation of educational reform or 
development plans, specially those which involve qualitative change 
or redirection, has suffered from quite severe shortfalls. MINEDAP V 
therefore identified three crucially important areas where action will 
strengthen the capacities for implementation, namely: educational 
planning and management, the preparation and training of educa- 
tional personnel, and research, experimentation and innovation. In 
each of these areas, MINEDAP V made a set of recommendations 
addressed to the Member States and to UNESCO which are focused 
on quite concrete and practical measures. 

Educational planning is now well-established in the machinery 
of government in most countries of the region. Whereas initially 
it focused on quantitative aspects of education, it has gradually 
broadened to encompass features of a more qualitative nature. It 
has, however, remained a fairly centralized activity undertaken most- 
ly by the education and planning authorities at the seat of the 
national government. 

There is increasing recognition of the need to view the planning 
of education in a long-term perspective closely linked to human 
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resources development requirements. Many countries of the region 
have accordingly set up review committees or commissions for asses- 
sing educational policies and plans in this perspective. 

Another emerging trend is the decentralization of educational 
development programmes through increased micro-level planning. 
This is attempted by transferring some responsibilities from the 
national to regional, sub-regional, and community-level authorities, 
with a view to developing micro-level educational plans focused 
specifically on the needs and aspirations of local target groups. One 
aspect of this trend is the current interest in participatory planning. 
In several countries, the community, school officials, teachers and 
development agencies at the local level are actively involved in the 
planning process, and this is now considered indispensable for effec- 
tive and relevant planning, as well as for the implementation of 
educational development programmes. 

Decentralization, micro-level planning, participatory planning — 
all require effective communication between planning and oper- 
ational processes. Educational planners in many countries are now 
increasingly concerned with the problems of communication and of 
evaluation on which effective implementation of the plans depends. 
As a consequence of these trends, in-service training programmes are 
being strengthened to prepare field practitioners in needs-oriented 
educational planning techniques. 

Another notable feature of planning in the region in recent 
years has been the focus on programming the development of certain 
specific priority areas, such as the universalization of primary educa- 
tion, adult literacy, vvxationalization of secondary education, linkage 
of education and the world of work, harmonizing formal and non- 
formal education, and orienting education towards community 
development in rural areas. Educational authorities are also diver- 
sifying educational planning to include the preparation of program- 
mes aimed at the specific needs of priority target groups. This has 
served to strengthen the linkage between plan formulation and plan 
implementation. 

Management and plan implementation 

A pressing need generally felt in the region is the improvement 
of implementation capacities in order to fulfil the targets of educa- 
tional plans within the available resources. The shortfalls that 
seem so endemic in the implementation of educational reform or 
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development plans would seem to suggest some structural weakness 
in the organization and administration of education. There is con- 
siderable evidence to support the inference. The structural weakness 
may well be in the fact that education administrators were slow to 
develop the expertise in the new areas which educational planning 
has opened, both at the macro and the micro levels. 

This concern is reflected in various structural reforms, particu- 
larly those aiming to decentralize responsibility for educational plan- 
ning and management to intermediate and local levels. These re- 
forms usually involve the introduction of new approaches to adminis- 
trative supervision, including self-evaluation techniques, a reduced 
ratio of administrative personnel to teaching personnel, and post- 
auditing of operations and accounts at the central level. This, in turn, 
has necessitated the preparation of new directives and guidelines, as 
well as the organization of training and orientation activities for 
administrative personnel at all levels. 

Another related factor underlying experimentation with new 
managerial techniques is the concern, shared by all countries in the 
region, to improve the efficiency of educational institutions and the 
entire education system in order to make the best use of the limited 
resources available. In several countries, increasing social demand for 
education at all levels, combined with the escalation of unit costs, 
has obliged governments to seek to improve the cost-effectiveness of 
educational expenditure and to look for additional funding sources 
to maintain and develop the system. Both responses require effective 
management techniques. 

The importance of appropriate management information sys- 
tems to meet the needs of educational management and planning has 
to receive increased attention. Some of the countries of the region 
are introducing modern management information systems, which 
cover not only the requirements of planning and school mapping, 
but also provide for improve monitoring and evaluation in relation to 
both qualitative and quantitative objectives. The need for the devel- 
opment of appropriate data collection, processing and retrieval, with 
the associated problems of communication, flow of information, and 
utilization of data in decision-making processes and planning is 
making itself felt in the working of educational administrators. 

In view of the increasing complexity in managing and monitor- 
ing large-scale education systems, there is a growing demand for 
educational management analysts who combine knowledge of 
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educational processes with skills in modern management techniques. 
This need is illustrativs of the rapid multiplication of educational 
specialities. The traditional corps of teachers and school principals 
are now assisted by a variety of educational specialists and techni- 
cians, which underlines the need for management training for diverse 
cadres of personnel in education. Emphasizing the urgent need for 
such training, MINEDAP Valso stressed its multi-sectoral nature. 

The past decade witnessed the emergence and development of 
training institutions at national and sub-national levels for in-service 
training of educational planners and administrators. The number of 
such institutions has more than doubled since 1978. Furthermore, 
pre-service university diploma and degree programmes in educational 
administration are steadily increasing. These are encouraging trends, 
but the rate at which the cadres are inducted into the administrative 
system is not fast enough to make a qualitative change visible. 

Educational facilities 

With physical facilities (school buildings, equipment) consuming 
between 10-15 per cent of annual development expenditures on 
education, the planning and management of these investments is a 
major responsibility. 

In recent years, several countries have adopted programmes for 
the improvement and expansion of primary school buildings. Local 
communities and civic bodies have played an important role to pro- 
viding school facilities in materials, labour or cash. In Bangladesh, 
Burma, and the Philippines, for example, large-scale programmes 
have been adopted to bring the physical facilities at large numbers of 
primary schools up to a common, educationally acceptable standard. 
These programmes use a multipronged approach: existing buildings 
are either repaired or demolished; new classrooms and specialized 
spaces are built to eliminate overcrowding; fresh water and sanitary 
facilities are installed; and school gardens and orchards are planted. 
In other countries, programmes have been implemented to use exist- 
ing facilities in other ways. In Australia, China and Thailand, for 
example, school buildings for which there is not an adequate supply 
of students are heing used as pre-schools or as educational resource 
centres. 

Community use of school facilities has also increased over the 
past decade, although not nearly as extensively as could be. The 
Maldives presents perhaps the best example in the region of commu- 
nity use of school buildings. There, all kinds of community activities, 
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including adult education, festivals, film shows and local theatre 
take place in the local school. In Thailand, very extensive use is 
made of school buildings for non-formal work-oriented programmes. 

The development of school facilities is receiving more attention 
now. and a number of important trends are observable in recent 
years, notably. 

- In many countries standards and designs are being develop- 
ed for new buildings which are adapted specifically to 
national educational needs; 

- Economical standards of area per student place, for differ- 
ent types of facilities, are being determined and adopted; 

- Policies have been adopted to ensure school buildings 
designed to resist climatic hazards such as cyclones; 

- Attempts are made to capitalize on appropriate technology 
already available in some of the traditional construction 
techniques in order to reduce cost. 

A final issue in regard to educational facilities is the mainten- 
ance of school buildings" and facilities, but the importance of this 
issue does not seem to be widely recognized. While some countries 
do have policies to ensure that adequate materials and resources are 
made available to keep schools in good repair, most countries are 
allowing their facilities to deteriorate, probably mainly because 
building maintenance costs are given low priority for scarce funds. 
Over the coming decade, this neglect could require an even greater 
expenditure thiough the replacement of facilitie-. than would have 
been required to maintain them properly. 
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Chapter Thirteen 

PREPARATION AND TRAINING OF EDUCATIONAL 
PERSONNEL: NEW ROLES, NEW NEEDS 



Two development trends which have marked the growth and 
expansion of the education systems of the developing region, not- 
ably in the last two decades, have had important implications for the 
training of educational personnel. 

The first development arises from the new areas of specialized 
knowledge on which the education systems must draw for greater 
efficiency and effectiveness. This has meant incorporation of new 
staff into the corps of educational personnel, with specialization 
rather different from those to be found in the main body of teachers 
and supervisors. The faster growing areas are educational planning 
and management, educational technology, population issues, and 
educational research and development. The approach to the recruit- 
ment and training of such new personnel has varied from country to 
country. In some countries, the staff for these new specializations 
have been recruited from the existing personnel in the education 
system, who are given special or 'topping-up' training, in which inter- 
national programmes of co-operat(on have played an important role. 
Some countries have preferred to recruit such staff from outside the 
system, giving them training in the 'educational aspects' of their 
tasks. The approach to these new needs - for specialists and their 
training, clearly calls for careful attention in developing training 
policies* 

The other far-reaching development arises from quite extensive 
and profound changes in the teacher's tasks and roles. Linked to this 
are the changing ^les of other educational personnel who work 
closely with teachers - supervisors, teacher educators, principals, 
educational advisers. Whatever the degree of complexity achieved by 
an education system, its quality and efficiency v^ill continue to 
depend on the teachers and the other categories of educational 
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personnel supporting them. No education system can be better than 
tine teachers who man it. Their preparation and training must be 
given very high priority in education policies and plans. 

in the last few years, changes in the roles and tasks of teachers 
have derived from broader changes '* the education system. Teach- 
ing is no longer confined to children in classrooms, it may also con- 
cern out-of-sdiool children, youth and adults. With an increasing 
recognition of the learning needs of diverse groups of learners, the 
developments in curriculum and instructional arrangements have 
been moving towards greater flexibility and individualization. These 
developments require new orientations and new learning on the part 
of educational personnel. 

Teacher education programmes must be sensitive to the socio- 
economic changes in the country, as well as to scientific and techno- 
logical developments. Education today has a different role to per- 
form in changing societies. It m-jst enable the individual to be able 
to discriminate and decide in situations of increasing complexity and 
uncertainty. Increasingly, education is directed not only towards :he 
acquisition of knowledge and appropriate skills, e.g. in languages and 
mathematics, but also towards developing a capacity +.0 obtain, to 
sift and to evaluate information, and to reach rational conclusions. 
This requires the teacher to be something more than an instructor, to 
serve also as a resource person for information search and analysis. 
Likewise, non-formal education and distance education require 
different kinds of skills and attitudes from teachers. 

By way of illustrating these ch.i.jing roles and tasks, the follow- 
ing IS a listing based on the perceptions of a group of educators of 
some of the competencies which teachers need today. They should 
be able to: 

- Participate professionally in the development of education 
programmes; 

- Demonstrate competency in one or more subject areas; 

- Formulate objectives for learning based on learners' r.oeds 
in relation to life; 

- Develop, choose or renovate learning materials suited to 
specific objectives; 

- Identify, organize and make available appropriate ' irning 
resources; 

- Guide and facilitate learning; 
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- Monitor and evaluate learning progress; 

- Diagnose a learner 's weaknesses and strengths; 

- Install an appropriate feedback-correction system to en- 
hance learning; a 

- Handle individual , as wel! £-5 group-learning activities; 

- Motivate pupils for self-development and self-evaluation; 

- interact with parents and c 'mmunity members; 

- Participate in adult literacy learning. 

Pre-service training is well-organized in the region for school 
teachers at the first and second levels of education. Some countries 
are turning out more teachers than they require, whereas a few coun- 
tries are not training enough. However, the capacity is available to 
train sufficient numbers of personnel to meet the demand for univer- 
sal primary education and the consequential increase in enrolments 
at the second levol. 

In order to improve and remodel pre-service teacher training, 
many countries have formed design groups to prepare a core curricu- 
lum for teacher education with a view to link them more cirectly 
with development concerns (such as rural development), incorporate 
knowledge and skills needed in the use of new technologies {dist?r <. 
teaching, electronic media), and update with the new insights in child 
developmetn. 

In-service training is con«!idered the key to the renovation of the 
teaching resources of the education system and its growth and devel- 
opment has stimulated more innovative initiatives than the pre- 
service programme. The major purposes which have impelled the 
in-service teacher education are to: 

- Upgrade the academic qualifications of teachers; 

_ Provide adequate professional training so that teaching and 
learning are made more effective; 

- Keep the teacher;, abreast of new developments in particular 
subject areas, as well as in pedagogy; 

- Impart to teachers, the knowledge, skills and attitudes 
which are necessary in the light of changing national devel- 
opm-^nt goals and educational priorities; and 

- Make teachers more aware of the problems of their commu- 
nities and to develop the skills and attitudes needed for 
them to act as change agents in the community. 
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Particular attention in many programmes is being paid to enhance 
teachers' competence for helping children from disadvantaged groups, 
The organization of in-service training is a major concern in 
some countries with a large number of teachers in the school system. 
Various methods of organization are being tried, such as national 
training institutions, teacher centres located in different parts of the 
country, extension education centres in training institutions, school 
clusters or complexes, and distance ediication. The duration of in- 
seivice courses varies a great deal, and tends more often than not, to 
be an orientation rather than training. It is realized that all teachers 
need further education, and some may need more in one area than 
others. A cycle of in-service training needs to be established, so that 
every teacher has an opportunity for further training after a lapse of 
time. 

An important development in recent years is 'school-based' in- 
service training. Experience in school-based training has shown that 
its outcomes are more productive and programme costs are less. A 
greater familiarity with the individual problems of the school make 
such training more relevant. This training, which is conducted within 
the school setting, also enables active involvement of the school prin- 
cipal and other supervisory staff of the school. The removal of 
teachers from the school for purposes of training is thus avoided. 
Such programmes enable a greater degree of participation of school 
staff in problem identification, planning and execution of such pro- 
grammes. The training mechanism at the school level also permits 
greater continuity in training. 

A variant is used by 'cluster schools' - several schools in a local- 
ity co-operating as a unit. One school in the 'cluster' is designated a 
'model school' and provided with more teachers, model libraries, 
mo.re advanced school equipment and the like. The principal of this 
school is responsible for training the teachers of the model and the 
satellite schools. 

In-service training using correspondence, radio and television is 
coming into use in several countries and ^dters particularly to 
teachers in area: which are far away from the teacher training institu- 
tions or in areas difficult to react.. In addition to following the pro- 
grammes broadcast and the correspondence materials sent, the 
participants in the programme are expected to visit the master 
trainers once a week or once a month for consultations. 
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Yet another variant combines features of institution-based and 
school-based in-service training. A system-wide training programme 
is developed in three stages: 

i) The first stage is to train a corps of xeacher educators; 

ii) At the second stage, the teacher educators return to their 
own institutions to conduct a training course for selected 
groups of their colleagues; and 

iii) During the third stage, school principals organize in-service 
programmes for all their teachers in the school. 

In order to maintain system-wide standards, packages of teachers' 
guides, curriculum plans and other necessary materials for the organ- 
izers of the in-service programmes are prepared and distributed. 

Most of the countries in the region have either national level 
institutions or programmes for the pre- and in-service training of 
other educational personnel, such as curriculum specialists, program- 
me evaluators, supervisory personnel, administrators and planners. 
This is clearly an area which will require more attention in the future. 
The need for training programmes for administrators and planners 
at the third level of education is also evident in viewof thegrovving 
complexities of institutional and system managenient in education. 
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Chapter Fourteen 
RESEARCH, EXPERIMENTATION, INNOVATION 



In the region, generally, education research is a growth of the 
last three or four decades. 

There are two main types of agencies which are involved: 
government departments and university-based research institutes. 
Education ministries in all countries manifest a growing interest in 
research efforts to guide policy-making and improve educational 
practice. Indications of this trend are the establishment of new re- 
search structures with permanent, qualified and experienced person- 
nel; the merger of existing institutes; and the creation of bodies with 
co-ordinating and regulatory functions. Governmental agencies, 
particularly those based in the ministries of education, are nov^ play- 
ing a significant part in mal<ing education research more policy- 
relevant and decision-related to problems in planning, curriculum 
reform and use of national languages in school. Institutes, bureaux 
or centres within thi ministries undertake in-house investigations and 
baseline surveys. In addition, ministries are also involved in the 
evaluation of existing practices (such as syllabuses, programmes, 
academic assessment, methods, materials, facilities). 

In many countries, government departments have considerable 
influence on the volume, direction and quality of research activities 
which are undertaken by other institutions with their financial sup- 
port. Some government departments finance projects or commission 
studies to universities, support visiting researchers to work on re- 
search projects, or engage them as consultants in projects which they 
sponsor. 

In some countries, university-related bodies have played a vital 
role in the overall pattern of research activities, particularly of the 
interdisciplinary type and related to problems of national develop- 
r'^nt, while university faculties c ^ntinue to do independent research 
along their disciplinary areas of interest in the context of expanded 
graduate programmes. 



All these developments are encouraging and also promising. It 
cannot however be claimed that education research has come into its 
ovvn in the region either in terms of contributing to knowledge or to 
insights illuminating education problems or their possible solution. 
First and foremost, educational research would need to be more 
consciously designed to solve problems. Not all problems in educa- 
tional development, particularly where such educational develop- 
ment is conceived within the broader framework of national develop- 
ment, are amenable to research, but a considerable range of problems 
cannot be solved other than through the application of scientific 
research methods and procedures. 

Another important aspect of educational research which needs 
to be stressed is interdisciplinarity. Education, and particularly edu- 
cation related to development, is essentially multidisciplinary with 
respect to sources of its knowledge, insights and understanding. The 
traditional form of educational research has tended to be narrow in 
its outlook and scope. Problemoriented research has to bring to- 
gether the insights ^lom a variety of human and social sciences. Inter- 
disciplinary re: i in education would therefore need to develop 
appropriate organization forms (e.g. team research), training pro- 
grammes, as well as research procedures which will ensure bringing 
together specialists from related disciplines in a coherent manner. 

Education is at a stage of development in most of the countries 
in the region, where educational research must be interpreted in a 
very broad connotation. All too often and under the influence of 
models from other stages of development, educational research is 
limited to and equated with highly theoretical investigation of a 
phenomenon. As a result, the research institutes in the developing 
region spend a great deal of time, effort and resources in making 
small 'replication' :,tudies on the model of some internationally well 
known study. In similar vein studies are made adopting the tradi- 
tional or classical psychological paradigms with the main preoccupa- 
tion of collecting large amounts ot quantitative dma. The domain 
of educational research in th ^articular circumstances must com- 
prise a wide range of investigawions using scientific methods and 
would include analysis of an important problem '3s much as collec- 
tion of data or development of curriculum materials or policy 
research. 

In the development of education policies or reform plans, the 
contribution of educational research was in the past quite minimal. 
In most countries of the region, judgemental decision-making has 
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guided the design of education policies or reforms rather than the 
findings of educational research and experimentation. This is under- 
standable since educational reform derives its rationale from a variety 
of sources - political, econoroic, social and technological, as well as 
educational, whereas much educational research has focused on pure- 
ly pedagogical issues. It is only recently that research in education 
has begun to consider explicitly the broad social context of educa- 
tion and has brought to bear a variety of disciplines in illuminating 
that context. 

Then there is the difference in time perspectives. Reforms in 
education are often responses to problems requiring what are con- 
sidered urgent solutions. There is little opportunity to delay the 
response in order to mount a research programme. Research pro- 
grammes are frequently conceived on a long-term basis made neces- 
sary by the nature or complexity of the problem under study or by 
the longitudinal nature of the study. 

Furthermore, many research findings are written and dissemi- 
nated in ways which are not immediately helpful to policy-makers. 
This gap has been of dis-service both to the policy-makers and re- 
searchers and has not helped policy decisions to cope with the com- 
plexity of the issues. It has also tended to make researchers less 
conscious ot the need to consider the practical implications of their 
work. 

In recent years however thero is a discernible and growing inter- 
action between educational research and experimentation, on the 
one hand, and educational reform activities on the other. In a few 
countries of the region, a major reform, especially in the area of 
curriculum and instruction, was the result of a series of carefully 
conducted experiments. This practice, however, is yet to become 
general. Nevertheless, the links between educational research and 
experimentation and educational reform are beginning to form, as 
educational research becomes more relevant to the basic concerns 
which inspire educational reforms in a country and less initiative of 
models which are not so relevant. 

The contribution of educational research to educational devel- 
opment reform has been uneven in the past. Educational research in 
the developing countries seems to be torn between search for relev- 
ance and the desire to achieve 'rigour' in the application of quantita- 
tive methods. One new development of special importance is the 
growing number of teachers who are being given the opportunit. .0 
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participate in research projects and to generate their own topics for 
research under academic supervision. Teachers are taught the skills 
which they are expected to use and are nnade aware of educational 
research activities that are called for in projects which lead to reform. 
Such teacher participation provides an opportunity for researchers to 
discuss and test the practicality of tools and methods incorporated 
into the design of research, while the teachers have an opportunity 
for learning. The educational researchers also have a chance to parti- 
cipate in the everyday realities at the school level. 

As the purpose, scope and methodologies of educational re- 
search get reoriented to the mission of educational development, 
reform and renewal, the training of research workers assumes added 
importance in national education policies. The present, almost total 
reliance, in many countries, on external training programmes for 
educational research workers, has undoubtedly contributed to the 
lack of strong and positive correlation between educational research 
and educational development. The most productive interaction of 
educational research and educational development has so far been 
mainly in the area of curriculum develooment and instructional 
methods and materials. There is need for closer links in educational 
planning and decision-making; educational administration and man- 
agement; the implementation and evaluation of educational reforms. 

Experimentation 

!n most research projects, experimentation is a necessary com- 
ponent to create and appraise in a scientific manner the knowledge 
needed for possible solutions of a problem or for evaluating a given 
change. The countries in the region have been using experimentation 
on an increasing scale in the implementation of various reforms. 

During the past decade, several countries have established 
'model' schools, or laboratory schools or pilot schools for trying out, 
on a scientific basis, various innovations in support of educational 
reforms before they are generalized. Some of the examples in the 
region are: the Development School Project, the PAMONG Project 
and the Small School Project in Indonesia; the Experimental Elemen- 
tary Education Programme of the Philippines. Project IMPACT and 
DELSILFE of SEAMEO-INNOTECH in the Philippines and Indone- 
sia; the Elementary and Middle School Project of the Republic of 
Korea; the Reduced Instruction Time Project and the IPST Science 
Project in Thailand; the Field Science Centres Project of Sri Lanka; 
the Education for Rural Development Project and Instructional 
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Improvement in Primary Education in Nepal. These are some exam- 
ples where experimentation is being used as a prerequisite for imple- 
menting educational reforms deriving from policy decisions of the 
countries concerned. 

Educational innovation — the cutting edge 

A closely related form of educational action, innovation, has 
been very much in the forefront in the region. It has been the focal 
point of a very effective and productive regional co-operative 
programme which arose out of the initiative of the countries and 
has grown through the years with the support and leadership of 
UNESCO; namely, the Asia and Pacific Programme of Educational 
Innovation for Development (APE ID). 

Innovation is seen essentially as an aciion for change in order to 
achieve an objective or resolve a problem in an environment of con- 
straints. The countries in the region have depended heavily on the 
introduction of innovations for meeting the challenging task of 
educational expansion and improvement within the priorities of 
national development goals in the last two decades. In pursuit of this 
aim, countries have established or expanded a number of institutions 
designed to provide a regular stream of tested Innovations, demon- 
strate their applicability and potential, and provide necessary in- 
service education and supporting materials to facilitate their imple- 
mentation. 

In all countries of the region, curriculum development has 
received much attention over the last 20 years in order to make the 
teaching/learning process more effective and to respond to new econ- 
omic, social and cultural objectives. Innovative approaches have 
been used in developing the curricula and new varieties of instruc- 
tional materials, in testing them before system-wide introduction, in 
orienting and preparing the teachers, and in evaluating the results. 
These activities have been carried out within the framework of the 
existing education organizations but have caused significant changes 
in them. 

Another area of innovative activity is the development and 
adoption of a variety of non-formal education programmes in order 
to reach population groups bypassed by the formal education sys- 
tems and to provide them educational experiences at less cost than in 
formal systems. Unlike the curriculum development innovations, 
non-formal education has developed largely outside the established 
formal systems. 
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Educational innovations thus spring fronn nnany sources and in 
nnany forms. Nunnerous innovations arise from tine initiatives of 
individual teachers, who continuously renew and renovate the con- 
tent of education at the point of interface with the learners. !n 
certain cases, educational innovations may derive from educational 
research; in others, from the thrust of broad education policies as 
integral components of national development policies, or from 
climacteric developments in science and technology. The point to 
stress is, whatever the form and source, innovation is educational 
action directed towards a development objective. 

It is reasonable to expect that in lovations incorporating the use 
of the new technologies will form a considerable part of the cata- 
logue of innovations in the near future. An effective system of 
communications among the principal innovative groups in the region 
would induce a much quicker utilization of new technologies and 
other innovations. An important instrumentality for innovation, 
generation and dissemination has been found in the principle of 'net- 
working', which enables creative groups of people or institutions to 
work jointly on common problems and experiences in order to 
generate new knowledge and to design innovations. Many examples 
of networking of institutions of higher learning and school-related 
institutions and learning action groups (cluster schools, consortia of 
institutions) already exist in the region. The trend towards innova- 
tive institutional forms v1ll undoubtedly continue, and will possibly 
expand further. Organizational forms will need to be developed 
especially for interfacing educational institutions with related insti- 
tutions in other development sectors. Similarly, formal organizations 
at the national or sub-national levels will need to interface with non- 
formal organizations, and at each level (institutional up to national), 
the system of education will need to interface with its counterparts 
In the field of communication, science and technology, and culture. 

The context of innovation 

The apprehensions about resistance to innovation on the part of 
teachers, parents and supervisors, which loomed large in the debates 
in the past, proved largely unfounded in actual experience. Probably 
this is because of the growing recognition that innovations have to be 
developed and evaluated with reference to the context in which they 
are to be, or are being, used and with the full participation of all 
concerned. Each situation provides a unique set of insights and 
working hypotheses which can be useful points of departure for 
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other experiences. One result of this new understanding is that the 
knowledge leading to innovation is largely built from the bottom up 
through working hypotheses. Another result is that special atten- 
tion is paid n-^w to 'teams of innovators' at the grass roots level - 
teachers, supervisors, parents, communities, and not only to 'lonely 
furrow' innovators. 

The question of evaluation of innovations is important. Evalu- 
ation should be a built-in component of innovations and the results 
of evaluation should lead to any necessary adjustments. This implies 
that an innovative programme, whether it covers a teaching practice 
or instructional materials, should not be viewed statically, but as an 
evolving and growing body of experiences and practices. 

Innovative attitudes and initiatives need a supportive climate. 
Several measures have been tried out in the region for preparing 
teachers to play a leading role in initiating innovation. In one coun- 
try, teachers have formed study groups so that they can understand 
recent developments and also share their experiences of innovations. 
In another, teachers are formally linked in 'learning action groups' 
within the context of nationally developed and introduced innova- 
tions. Another approach is the establishment of networks of institu- 
tions for horizontal co-operation to enable teachers to review their 
own innovations and those being promoted by the education system. 
One countn/ is providing financial assistance to groups of teachers 
who engage themselves in testing innovations or developing new 
ones. Attention is also being paid to associating supervisors, along 
with parents and teachers, in the design and promotion of inno- 
vations. 

Experience of the spread of educational innovations at the 
'grass roots' level has shown that person-to-person communication is 
the most effective means of dissemination of educational innovations. 
Personal interactions, however, have to be supported and supple- 
nnented by other measures. Firstly, those who have the benefit of 
sharing experiences at the inter-country level should be able, through 
networks at the national level, to share the experiences with others 
in the country. Those who share experiences at the national level 
could further share them through networks operating at the sub- 
national or grass roots levels. By promoting the cross-participation 
of persons and agencies concerned with educational innovation at 
these different levels - grass roots, sub-national, national - experi- 
ences will be shared more widely and their impact will be intensified. 
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Chapter Fifteen 



INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION - A NEW 
DIMENSION OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 



A recurrent theme in all the ministerial conferences and notably 
the Colombo Conference (1978) and the Bangkok Conference 
(1985) has been the emphasis on strengthening and deepening inter- 
national and regional co-operation generally and more particularly in 
promoting the development of education. 

Internationa! co-operation in the development of education has 
always been inseparably linked with the fundamental principles of 
UNESCO's existence. It is enshrined in its Constitution, Article 1 of 
which states. 

The purpose of the Organization is to contribute to 
peace and security by promoting collaboration among the 
nations through education, science and culture in order to 
further universal respect for justice, for the rule of law and 
for the human rights and fundamental freedoms which are 
affirmed for the peoples of the world, without distinction 
of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

It goes on to state that UNESCO will help to maintain, increase 
and diffuse knowledge, 

. . . by encouraging co-operation among the nations 
in all branches of intellectual activity, including the inter- 
national exchange of persons active in the fields of educa- 
tion, science and culture and the exchange of publications, 
objects of artistic and scientific interest and other mate- 
rials of information. 

The second Medium-Term Plan of UNESCO (1984-89) states 
that co-operation between the peoples of the world in respect of 
education, science and culture should make it possible to attain 'the 
objectives of international peace and of the common welfare of 
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mankind' as set forth in the Constitution. Such co-operation, it says, 
could also secure universal respect for justice, the rule of law, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms that are indissolubly linked to 
peace and security in one significant whole. The second Medium- 
Term Plan then goes on to say that: 

These co-operative relations can . . . be approached 
from two related standpoints, distinct yet interconnected. 
Direct action must be taken to foster understanding among 
nations, by promoting 'the free flow of ideas' and . . . ex- 
changes in the sphere of intellectual and cultural activities. 
But co-operation is also needed in order to bring about 
broader participation in intellectual and cultural activities 
in al! societies, whence the notions of 'popular education' 
and 'the spread of culture'; whence, also, the ideal of 
'equality of educational opportunity' and the need to 
'maintain, increase and diffuse knowledge'. 

International co-operation is not a static concept nor can it be 
equated with any single form or mode of action. It has grown and 
deepened, impinged upon by new configurations of economic, politi- 
cal and social forces, challenged by new dangers to the very existence 
of mankind, and uplifted by new visions of men of goodwill every- 
where to share in wiping away the tears of poverty and deprivation. 

In its pristine form international co-operation was the gift of a 
whole line of thinkers and visionaries who saw in 'one world' the 
fulfilment of mankind's quest. Like all other visions, this one could 
not be translated into action; its time could never come; but it 
remains for many the main stimulus to international co-operation. 

At another level, for a long time international co-operation was 
dominated by the idea of 'transfer' of resources, of ideas and of 
knowledge in two-fold form of 'aid' and 'intellectual co-operation'. 
These were useful and fruitful ideas which have continued to have a 
significant influence on the form of action of international co-oper- 
ation. During the 1970s, however, the worldwide developments 
reflecting the aspirations and strivings of billions of people cast a new 
light on the concept of international co-operation, with the emer- 
gence of the ideas of endogenous development and collective self- 
reliance. In introducing UNESCO's first Medium-Term Plan (1977- 
1982), the Director-General gave expression to it in the following 
words, 'Development can only be endogenous, precisely because it 
must take account of all the components that go to make up the 



particular pattern of this or that society and give it a character or 
style which is unlike any other'. In the field of education, inter- 
national co-operation must proceed on the basis that (in the words of 
UNESCO's General Conference Resolution), 'every society must 
provide for the promotion of education in ways which conform to its 
own structures and values'. 

These new streams of thought centred on equity, equality of 
nations, the dignity and uniqueness of each society, collective self- 
reliance were crystalized in a new international econoinic order. A 
Declaration in this regard was adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations at its Sixth Special Session in 1974. Its central 
message was to work, 

... for the establishment of a new international 
economic order based on equity, sovereign equality, inter- 
dependence, common interest and co-operation among all 
States irrespective of their economic and social systems, 
which shall correct inequalities and redress existing injus- 
tices, make it possible to eliminate the widening gap be- 
tween the developed and the developing countries and 
ensure steadily accelerating economic and social develop- 
ment and peace and justice for future generation. 

In Moving towards change, the Director-General of UNESCO, 
Amadou-Mahtar M'bow enumerated UNESCO's contribution to the 
new international economic order, 

UNESCO's role has its place in this overall plan, and 
UNESCO's tasks in particular will be: to contribute to the 
laying of the scientific and technological foundations 
which will enable every country to make better use of its 
natural resources; to broaden the scope of education and 
direct its course so that the people of each country will be 
better fitted to see to their owr development; to develop 
communications and information systems; and through the 
development of the social sciences, to stimulate self- 
examination in every society in order to help it to derive 
the greatest advantage from the instruments of change, 
whilst not losing its own identity. 

Yet another evolution of great significance and one which has 
its focus in the field of action was the concept of technical co-oper- 
ation among developing countries. The new concept of international 
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co-operation is not only the reordering of relationships among the 
countries which are to be found at different stages of development, 
but it also includes, in equal importance, the sharing of capacities, 
knowledge, and experience among the developing countries them- 
selves. As self-reliant growth is basic to the development of the 
countries, mutual co-operation serves to extend the area of self- 
reliance beyond national boundaries towards forms of collective self- 
reliance, based on commonality of problems. In Asia and the Pacific, 
this concept is the basic inspiration of APEID. 

The concept of technical and economic co-operation among 
countries has emerged in sharp focus as a logical evolution of inter- 
national co-operation in the last few decades. Valuable experience 
has been generated over a number of years in some of the interna- 
lional programmes of co-operation, notably the Colombo Plan in 
which technical co-operation among participating countries has been 
the guiding principle. 

Technical co-operation' and 'development co-operation' are 
substituting for 'technical assistance', an enormous change in nature 
and scope which has taken place over the last three or four decades. 
The change in terminology is significant of the fundamental changes 
and transformations which have taken place in the developing world 
and of the experience acquired by the United Nations system in deal- 
ing with the development process and aspirations. Over the years 
there has been a noticeable shift in the nature and substance of tech- 
nical co-operation in the field of education, and its contribution to 
the development process has become more complex and sophisti- 
cated. The demand for expatriate teachers and general purpose 
advisers has largely given way to the demand for highly qualified 
specialists, whose principal function, especially in the Asia and the 
Pacific region, is essentially to share their experience, gained in other 
countries, with their equally well-qualified local counterparts. Most 
projects today include a substantial training component, and many 
are concerned with in, titution-building;the general aim is to develop 
and strengthen national capacities to renew and expand educational 
services. 

Looking back over the evolution of a convergent world (that 
is to say, a world in which the various forces of growth and stability 
converge on common and widely shared interests) we may say, 
even at the risk of some simplification, that the mainspring of one 
world of the thinkers and visionaries was the universal character of 
knowledge. It was in the nature of knowledge that the seeds for 
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cooperation lay. That concept continues to be valid today as it was 
at the time of Confucius or Plato; indeed, it is rendered even more 
compelling by the growth of science and scientific knowledge and is 
thus an indispensable factor in international co-operation. In more 
recent decades tne mainsprings of the movements towards interna- 
tional co-operation have their origin in the economic and political 
factors. 

Worldwide economic developments specially in the last three 
decades have 'internationalized' economies substantially and this 
trend is irreversibly .n operation at 3n accelerating pace. Thus pro- 
gressively the world outside is becoming very much a world inside in 
every country, developing or developed. It is not too far in future 
when the knowledge of and capacity to live in this internationalized 
world will be an indispensable function of education. 

Education has a vital role to play both in promoting interna- 
tional co-operation and in preparing the emerging generation for the 
rapidly 'internationalizing' world. Education for international under- 
standing in this context acquires a deeper dimension of significance. 

International co-operation in education is not limited to sustain 
short-term economic and educational growth targets, but is increa- 
singly being considered as an integral part of long-term development 
strategies that are in line with the specific social and cultural charac- 
teristics of each nation and capable of mobilizing the creative ener- 
gies of the individuals and groups making it up. Moreover, as the 
problems posed by education in societies undergoing major rapid 
changes grow more complex, so concerted intellectual action and 
exchanges of individuals, ideas, information, research findings, 
experience and innovations appear increasingly necessary as a means 
towards solving these problems. 

UNESCO has, since its foundation, worked steadily, particularly 
in the educational field, to ensure that the activities undertaken in 
each Member State can benefit from sustained analysis and debate 
at the level of the international community. The systematic ex- 
change of ideas, information and personnel; participation in studies 
and research on a worldwide basis; the strengthening of educational 
innovation activities: all these reinforce the action of Member States 
and reveal the major areas where special efforts are needed. 

In this connection, it is impossible to separate the various levels 
of co-operation that have developed - international, regional, and 
sub-regional — since regional co-operation may be seen as one aspect, 
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and in some cases as the first phase/ of international co-operation. 
Moreover, cooperation at these various levels has been supolemented 
by the direct co-operation of UNESCO and of other international 
organizations with the Member States of the region; that co-oper- 
ation in activities at national level has allowed the countries concern- 
ed to benefit from the experience acquired at international level. 

The multi-dimensional nature of international cooperation and 
the different combinations of needs in which it may be invoked is 
illustrated in the action of the international community in favour of 
the least developed countries in the world. MINEDAP V adopted a 
recommendation to give high priority to assisting the educational 
development of the least developed countries in Asia and the Pacific. 
Similarly the special needs and problems of the island countries in 
this Pacific area were highlighted for international co-operation. 

The South Pacific developing countries face unique problems 
and special challenges in their economic, social and cultural develop- 
ment efforts, many of them caused by geographical factors. The 
emphasis in the development plans of the South Pacific on the 
achievement of self-reliance will require a choice of investment poli- 
cies in education, training and efficient mobilization of their limited 
human resources. International co-operation in education and 
human resources development in these countries, while supporting 
the above priorities, should also be based on a respect for and sup- 
port of national efforts to maintain and create communities whose 
social and cultural values continue to be the mainspring of progress. 

Education for international understanding 

The perspective for education for international understanding is 
provided by international co-operation, the emergence of a conver- 
gent world, the new windows on the world being opened by world- 
wide economic and other developments and inter-country travels of 
millions of people. 

MINEDAP V, and also the earlier ministerial conferences, gave 
special emphasis to revitalizing and extending the programmes of 
education for international understanding, by the member countries 
and by UNESCO. 

The urge to protect the dignity of an individual culture and the 
need for international understanding and co-operation are inter- 
related. No nation in today's world is fully independent in terms of 
its intellectual and cultural life. It has to depend on .he exchange 
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and sharing of knowledge and information with others. The tremen- 
dous reser;olr of knowledge that has been generated in the fields of 
science, technology, philosophy and literature transcends the boun- 
daries of any particular nation. It has assumed the character of a 
universal knowledge system to which all nations are contributing and 
from which all nations draw benefit. 

The sharing and distribution of knowledge take place in many 
ways. Books and journals are produced for international use. Stu- 
dents travel beyond their countries for higher study and research. 
Exchange services of experts and scholars are available in almost all 
fields. Translation of major publications from one language to the 
other are undertaken on a large scale. Such co-operation will con- 
tinue to be indispensable for the development of nations and of 
individuals. Appreciation of the value of intellectual co-operation at 
the international level is therefore beyond narrow national perspec- 
tives and interests. 

In recognition of the contribution which education can make to 
this global effort, UNESCO's General Conference adopted at its 
eighteenth session (1974) the Recommendation concerning educa- 
tion for international understanding, co-operation and peace and 
education relating to human rights and fundamental freedoms. 

Countries of the region have introduced education for inter- 
national understanding into their education system in a number of 
ways. Fourteen countries participate in UNESCO's Associated 
Schools Project, and several have active associations of UNESCO 
Clubs, many of which are based in schools. Appropriate changes and 
enrichment of the curricula, particularly in social studies, have been 
elaborated and introduced in some cases, although more attention 
could be given to this aspect. 

Education for international understanding should permeate 
subjects and acti^'ities as part of the total education process. Its 
objectives should be taken fully into account at all levels and stages 
of curriculum development. As children advance in age, the curricu- 
lum should aim to develop their critical faculties, and their desire for 
truth, emphasizing the need for full access to information and rejec- 
tion of stereotypes and prejudice, through participation in learning 
experiences designed to promote international understanding. 
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Regionai co-operation 

No theme has been so consistently stressed by the regional 
ministerial conferences, from Tokyo (1962) to Bangkok (1985), as 
that of regional co-operation in the development of education. 

In a region such as Asia and the Pacific, with its rich variety and 
diversities of cultures, languages, political systems, and the stages of 
development, the emphasis on regional co-operation is profoundly 
significant. 

Regional co-operation is an expression of international co-oper- 
ation, which recognizes that there is no single model of development 
and even less can any 'model' be 'transferred' or otherwise imposed. 
There are diverse and alternative paths to development and the 
choice is to be defined by the country concerned in the context of 
its own social, economic and cultural conditions. 

Regional co-operation, as it emerges from the deliberations of 
the Colombo Conference (1978) and the Bangkok Conference 
(1985) is a focus for co-operative problem solving, complimentarity 
in development efforts and pooling of experiences and resources. 

A significant new dimension has been added by the increasing 
emphasis being placed by the developing countries on self-reliance. 
An important aspect of self-reliance is, Tiutual co-operation among 
countries in the region, developed and developing, based on the 
desire to learn from the successes and fail.ure$ of each other and to 
share capacities, knowledge, and experience for mutual benefit. As 
self-reliant growth is basic to the development of countries; mutual 
co-operation has served to extend the area of self-reliance beyond 
national boundaries towards forms of collective self-reliance and co- 
operation based on shared problems and aspirations, 

Asia and the Pacific has successfully developed a diverse range 
in the forms of regional co-operation, with a high degree of partici- 
pation by the countries. The experience that has been gained is 
conclusive; that central to fruitful regional or sub-regional co-oper- 
ation in education is the participation of countries in designing, 
developing, implementing, supervising and e*.aluating a programme. 
Participation is the very cornerstone of regional co-operation as a 
dimension of international co-operation. 

In the development of regional co-operation in Asia and the 
Pacific, high-level consultations are well established in the form of 
the periodic Conference of Ministers, the biennial meetings of the 
Advisory Committee on Regional Co-operation in Education and the 
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Regional Consultation Meeting of APE ID. These bodies review and 
identify priority areas for regional co-operation generally or with 
reference to a single programmes in the light of educational trends. 

Since the 1970s, 'networking' has become the predominant 
form of regional co-operation in the field of education in the region, 
providing mechanisms by which national educational institutions 
participate in regional co-operation. Programmes such as APEID, 
which has been the path finder, and the Regional Co-operative Pro- 
grammes of Higher Education for Development, have already proven 
their effectiveness. The several regional networks for educational 
innovation in other parts of the world are being linked increasingly 
for mutual support and benefit. Interregional channels for sharing 
experience and expertise are also being developed for the regional 
major programmes for the universalization of primary education and 
the eradication of illiteracy. 

The above-mentioned Regional Co-operative Programme of 
Higher Education for Development bears witness to the new empha- 
sis placed on co-operation in this field as a result of action taken by 
UNESCO in pursuance of a recommendation of the Colombo Con- 
ference of Ministers of Education, including the convening of a study 
group on regional co-operation in higher education in Asia and 
Oceania in 1980. Another important landmark in the field of co- 
operation in higher education was the adoption in Bangkok in 1983 
of a Regional Convention on the Recognition of Studies, Diplomas 
and Degrees in Higher Education in Asia and the Pacific. This Con- 
vention was the sixth one to be adopted by intergovernmental con- 
ferences, thus paving the way for the further adoption of a universal 
convention. 

In the areas of educational planning and management and 
population education, regional consultations for programme develop- 
ment and implementation ensure flexible programming, taking into 
account changing national priorities. The participatory approach, 
involving the countries in the preparation of programme design, in 
the stages of implementation, and in the assessment of outcomes, has 
been strengthened so that national concerns, interests and needs are 
fully reflected in regional programmes. 

Complementary to the networking and consultative mechanisms, 
there are various sub-regional programmes of co-operation in educa- 
tion. As an example, the co-operative programmes and projects of 
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SEAMEO, which have close formal and informal ties with the decen- 
tralized educational programmes of UNESCO, are being implemented 
through six research and development centres, each situated in a 
different location. 

With the participation of several new Pacific Member States, 
sub-regional co-operation in the Pacific is characterized by the speci- 
fic educational development needs of island countries, which are 
often quite different from the developing countries in Asia. Another 
sub-group with special educational needs in the region are the least 
developed countries (Afghanistan, Bangladesh, Bhutan, Lao People's 
Democratic Republic, Maldives, Nepal and Samoa). Representatives 
of these countries in expressing their views on regional co-operation 
in education, agreed on an agenda of co-operation for promoting 
genuine endogenous development answering the specific needs of the 
LDCs. 

The needs of the developing countries in the region have diversi- 
fied oyer the years and have caused UNESCO to develop new co- 
operation arrangements to respond flexibly and effectively to the 
specific needs of each country. The developed countries of the 
region are effectively participating in the various co-operative 
arrangements, sharing their unique insights and drawing on a com- 
mon pool of experiences, 

******* 



Regional co-operation as a dimension of international co-oper- 
ation is playing a crucial role in education in putting up the signposts 
for the future. One lesson that can be drawn clearly and without 
doubt from the experience of the last 25 years is that co-operation, 
intemational and regional, is a living, dynamic idea which cannot be 
bound in rigid formulae without losing its vitality. It evolves, finding 
new forms and expressions; this nas been the experience to which the 
record of UNESCO Regional Office for Education in Asia and the 
Pacific testifies as the office celebrates its 25th anniversary in the 
current year. 
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